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DaAviD LIVINGSTONE, as 
a little chap, had a passion 
for maps. He gloried in 
taking mental journeys to 
out-of-the-way places of 
the world. He resolved to 
become an explorer. 


As a missionary and pio- 
neer Livingstone did go to 
Africa. He opened up a 
country where an army of 
workers was to follow. No 
single African explorer has 
ever done so much for 
geography as Livingstone 
during his 30 years’ work. 


But in paying the price 
he knew the torment of 
lingering starvation, the af- 
fiction of diseases which 
infested the poisoned air of 


N. 


matted jungles, and the at- 
tacks of wild beasts. He 
suffered from the treachery 
of savages, yet at the same 
time was thrilled at the 
thought of their human 
kinship. In the end he was 
worshiped for his goodness 
and his name became a 
legend among the native 


- tribes—he was ‘‘The Very 


Great Doctor.” 

We, too, are pioneers and 
know from experience that 
“Keeping Everlastingly At 
It Brings Success.” We 
have opened up trade ways 
for more business houses 
than we can count. And 
our clients get the benefit 
of our experience over 48 
years of exploring. 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 


CHICAGO 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 





FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 
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An Advertising Agency 1s the 


sum of the experiences of its staff. 


In the conduct of a great adver- 
tising campaign there arise many 
problems beyond the scope of any 
one man’s experience, no matter 
how capable. The Federal Staff 
unites an experience so vast and 
varied that it can solve the most 
complex merchandising problems 
with ease, dispatch and certainty. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Advertising Patriotism to Your For- 
eign-Born Employees 


How the Pennsylvania Railroad Company Has Used Expert Publicity 
Methods to Teach Loyalty to This Country and Secure Natur- 
alization Among Its 25,000 Foreign-Born Employees 


By Bruce Bliven 


NE of the lessons which big 

businesses—and small ones 
too--have been learning during 
the past few months, is how great 
is the duty they owe to the Gov- 
ernment. The duty of financial 
support, expressed in full and 
fair payment of the various spe- 
cial war taxes which are imposed, 
is only a small part of the far 
bigger and broader total obliga- 
tion. The spiritual and moral 
support which the Government 
has a right to expect from every 
citizen, is laid with especially 
heavy emphasis on the leaders ve 
the industrial world, heads * 
businesses whose own attitude hon 
ward their country is sure to be 
reflected individually by the em- 
ployees. In the case of a cor- 
poration employing a large num- 
ber of foreign-born workers, in- 
cluding perhaps men from coun- 
tries which are now our enemies, 
an emphatically loyal attitude 
from the heads of the business, 
and a downright and unmistak- 
able expression of that attitude, 
are of the greatest value. 

lhe Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has for a long time 
becn advertising patriotism to its 
ev loyees, particularly of course, 
the foreign-born men whom it 
en: loys in large numbers. This 
wo k antedates the present war 
by 1 considerable period; but it 
is .o striking in character, and 
co: ‘ains such valuable suggestions 


for the present situation, in which 
executives of other lines of busi- 
ness will be interested, that an 
extended statement of the work 
may prove of great interest to 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK every- 
where. 

There are very few corpora- 
tions with more foreign-born em- 
ployees than the “Pennsy.” Out 
of a total of 160,127 men and 
women it employs, 25,827 were 
born in foreign countries, and 
there are, of course, many who 
were born in America but of for- 
eign parents, and who have but 
little familiarity with the Eng- 
lish language, or even with Amer- 
ican institutions and ideals. The 
country which has the greatest 
representation among the foreign- 
born employees is Italy, of whose 
sons there are 8,365, almost one- 
third of the total number of for- 
eign born. There are 3,977 Aus- 
tro-Hungarians, 3,139 Irish, and 
2,466 Russians and Poles. Two 
thousand and sixty men are of 
German birth. Other nationali- 
ties represented are Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Canadian, Swedes, Span- 
iards, Bohemians, Swiss, Rouman- 
ians, Hollanders, Danes, Cubans, 
Finns, Greeks, Portuguese, Serbs, 
Syrians, West Indians, Arabs, 
Armenians, Persians, Ukranians, 
Costa Ricans and Croats. In 
fact, the Pennsylvania could put 
on a “Show of All Nations” with- 
out going outside its own ranks, 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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and very few countries would be 
left unrepresented ! 

Perhaps it is as well to indicate 
the results of the company’s 
work in advertising patriotism 
to its employees, before the spe- 
cific methods are . discussed. 
When the first Liberty Loan was 
launched, this work had been in 
progress for some time. Of the 
American employees _ thirty-four 
per cent subscribed for bonds—an 
average of which the company 
may well be proud. But of the 


ITALIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Compaiy 
has been doing for a long tine 
As many other corporations have 
done, the company _recogniz.< 
long ago that the efficiency of 
workers would be greatly 
creased if they could all spx 
one tongue, English. Courses i 
the subject were therefore 
ranged, beginning with the Ii 
ians, who are the most numeroiis. 
Vincent Colelli, a young Yile 
graduate, was put in charge 
this work, and was securing g 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AT A MEETING TO LEARN ( 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


foreign-born employees, many of 
them just learning to speak Eng- 
lish, and with many hundreds of 
representatives of enemy coun- 
tries among them, thirty-two per 


cent subscribed! Of the men 
of German birth, the same pro- 
portion—thirty-two per cent—took 
bonds. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the Austro-Hungarians did like- 
wise. Forty-four per cent of the 
Turks bought bonds, and thirty- 
six per cent of the Russians and 
Poles “did their bit.” Of the 
Italians thirty-two per cent bought 
bonds. 

This splendid record is the 
direct outgrowth of the work the 


results when America’s entrauice 
into the war made the problem of 
the foreign-born employee a really 
serious one. 

It was decided that the best 
thing which could be done would 
be to persuade as many as pos- 
sible of the employees to become 
naturalized. The process of tak- 
ing out papers is itself an educa- 
tive one, designed to instill some 
knowledge of American institu- 
tions and government, and _ the 
man who has sworn allegiance to 
the United States is much more 
apt to come to its aid and support 
than the man who has not. 

A pamphlet of instructions on 
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Certified Goods 


HEN your home banker hands you a certified check 


you know it’s good. 


The money it represents 


must be in his bank or his endorsement wouldn’t be on 


the check. 


When you buy goods adver- 
tised in the Christian Herald 
you can be sure that they too, 
like the certified check, are 
worth face value. The Chris- 
tian Herald has certified the 
merchandise offered in its col- 
umns—has seen that the bal- 
ance of quality “on hand” is 
as great as—or greater than— 
the advertisement claims. 

No purchase made through 
reading Christian Herald ad- 
vertisements need “go to pro- 


test.” The Christian Herald, 
like your banker, is back of the 
goods to see that satisfaction 
is given, value received, and 
justice done. 

Certified goods, like certi- 
fied checks, cost no more and 
assure you complete protection. 
So Christian Herald readers 
may—and do—feel secure in 
dealing with advertisers cer- 
tified by their trusted family 
advisor—the Christian Herald. 





he above is the third exhibit in a plan for bringing the readers of the 
hristian Herald to a fuller realization of the benefits to be obtained 

rom buying advertised goods. The Christian Herald is renowned for 
e responsiveness of its readers to advertising. The new series which 
; being inaugurated is designed to still more forcibly impress the reader 
th the advantage of patronizing our advertisers. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 
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naturalization was prepared and 
distributed, and might be called 
the “first shot” in the advertising 
campaign. In this pamphlet, on 
facing pages, were given explana- 
tions of the process of naturali- 
zation, in Italian and English. 
Thus the student could kill two 
birds with one stone, learning his 
English while he was also becom- 
ing acquainted with the laws of 
the United States preparatory to 
taking out his papers. 

The pamphlet opens with a brief 
preliminary statement of the re- 
quirements for naturalization, 
stressing the fact that the candi- 
date for citizenship “ought to be 
of good moral character in every 
way; he ought not to belong to 
such secret organizations as the 
anarchists, who do not believe in 
the organization of governments ; 
he ought not to have more than 
one wife, and should neither be 
a criminal nor an immoral per- 
son.” This is followed by a repe- 


tition of the same information in 
vivid question-and-answer form, 


so that the simplest type of mind 
can readily grasp it. The infor- 
mation given is so complete that 
it covers every point apt to be 
brought up in securing either first 
or second papers; it includes a 
brief catechism on the Government 
of the United States, and even 
includes a glossary or vocabulary 
defining in English and Italian all 
the unusual or difficult terms 
which have been used. A few of 
the questions and answers are as 
follows: 

Q.—What does the word “natur aliza- 
tion” mean? 

A.—The word ‘naturalization’ 
~ right of citizenship. 

).—Who can obtain the 
sede? 

A.—The right of citizenship can be 
obtained by any Italian who comes to 
settle in the United States of America. 

Q.—How old must a person be to ob- 
tain naturalization papers 

A.—Any Italian who is Sian (18) 
years old may apply for the first nat- 
uralization pape rs that is to say, “‘Decla- 
ration of Intention.’ 

Q.—What qualifications must the ap- 
plicant have to become a citizen of this 
country? 

A.—The applicant must be of good 
“an character and should have not 
more than one wife. 

Q.—When a man becomes a citizen of 
this country, can he still be a citizen of 
his native country? 


means 


right of cit- 
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A.—No, he must renounce allegia: 
to his country and king, and als 
nounce any title of nobility. 

Q.—How many years must a px 
live in this country continuously athe 
he can become a citizen? 

A.—Before a person can become a 
citizen he must have lived in this coun. 
try continuously at least five years, and 
in the State where the court is hel! at 
least one year prior to his applic:tion 
for citizenship. 

_ Q.—During these five years can he live 
in more than one State? 

A.—Yes, but he must live in the 
State where the court is held at least 
one year prior to his application for citi- 
zenship. 

Q.—How many sets of papers are re 
quired for an alien to become a citizen? 

A.—Two sets of papers—the first and 
second papers. 

Q.—For how many years is the first 
paper valid? 

A.—Seven years. 

_Q.—If a person does not beco: 
citizen during these seven years, ca! 
later become a citizen? 

.—Yes, he can still become a citizen. 

O.—What must he do? 

A.—He must file a new Declaration 
of Intention. When two years have 
elapsed after filing this new Declaration 
of Intention, he can then apply for citi- 
zenship. 

Q.—Does he have to wait five years? 

A.—No. He has to wait two years 
and ninety days from the date of filing 
his Declaration of Intention. 

Q.—C an an anarchist become a citi 
zen! 

_ A.—No, because he does not believe 
in organized government. 
).—Can a criminal become a citizen? 

My —No criminal can become a citizen 

Q.—-Can a person who does not speak 
the English language be naturalized? 

A.—No. Every American citizen must 
speak English and must know how to 
write his name. 

Q.—Can women and children be nat- 
uralized ? 

A.—No. When an alien is _natural- 
ized, his wife and also his children un 
der the age of eighteen years, if living 
in the United States, become citizens. 


The Italian employees of the 
railroad were asked whether they 
would be interested in taking out 
naturalization papers, and if the 
answers were in any way encour- 
aging, the pamphlet was _ given 
them. For instance, in one di- 
vision alone, 180 men responded 
to the first appeal. Feeling that 
some of the other men would also 
be interested in the idea of natur- 
alization if they only understood 
it, an arrangement was _ subse- 
quently made to gather up all the 
Italian employees of a single di- 
vision and have them given a lec- 
ture on the advantages of citizen- 
ship. Mr. Colelli was the speaker, 
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‘Good, but awful cheap 


This is how Harry Lauder described 
the necessary qualities for a birthday 
gift for his wife. Certainly, a mag- 
azine which fits that description is one 
you ought to use. 


500,000 net paid guaranteed circulation, 
consisting of real, interested subscribers, 
with editorial matter of the highest class 


and a rate per page per thousand of 
$2.11 is surely not only “good but awful 
cheap” but “awful good and awful 
cheap.” That is what you get in 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Building, New York 
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and took up thoroughly all phases 
of naturalization, its numerous 
advantages, and just how one 
goes about it. At the conclusion 
of each of his lectures, the men 
in the hall were shown a lantern 
slide on the subject “America 
First.” On this slide Uncle Sam 
is seen shaking hands with a 
laborer holding a pick. In one 
corner a Judge, seated behind the 
bench which is decorated with the 
American flag, is giving a natural- 
ization certificate to a laborer. 
The wording on the slide, in the 
men’s native tongue, reads as 
follows: 

Naturalization means a better oppor- 
tunity and a better home in America. 

It means a better job. 

It means a better chance for your 
children. 

It means a better America. 

Ask the nearest public school about 
classes. 

If there is none in your town write 
to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, _ tell 

If a man expressed an interest 
in securing his citizenship—as 


many of them did—his Supervisor 
took his name, and arranged for 
him to go, under the care of a 
competent guide,.to make his ap- 


plication. The company paid for 
the time of a man while thus em- 
ployed. In a very short time, a 
large number of men had thus 
been encouraged to take out first 
papers, and were well started on 
the road to citizenship. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES OF 
GREAT SERVICE 


The next step in the advertis- 
ing campaign to “sell citizenship” 
was to employ the efficient aid of 
the motion picture. A play was 
prepared called “The Americani- 
zation of Tony,” Mr. Colelli play- 
ing the part of Tony, a laborer 
in the vineyards of sun-washed 
Italy. Tony has a sweetheart who 
has preceded him to America, and 
who keeps house here for her 
brother, an employee of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. The 
brother, who has been natural- 
ized, is a prosperous citizen with 
money in the bank, a home of his 
own, and a good job. Tony gets 
the wanderlust, comes to America, 
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and gets a job with the railrcad, 
Because he does not underst:nd 
English, and takes no interes: in 
his adopted land, he gets :nto 
trouble time and again. ‘he 
“Safety First” idea is subtly in‘ro- 
duced by showing that To 
carelessness in his work result 
his being badly hurt. In the | 
pital he does a lot of think 
and when he gets out he pron: 
goes to the railroad’s Italian-! ng- 
lish school and learns English 
also takes out his naturaliza‘i 
papers, and studies American i 
stitutions eagerly. The rest 
the story tells, with true “movi 
technique, how Tony finds a {| 

of iron on the track and prev: 

a terrible wreck, winning pro 
tion and marrying the sweeth» 
who has helped him to become a 
good American. 

Not less than 50,000 employees 
of the Pennsylvania have seen 
this motion picture, which has 
been shown in the auditoriums of 
nearly all the forty Y. M. C. A’s 
which are maintained exclusively 
for employees of the road. No 
matter what language the laborer 
speaks or reads, the motion pic- 
ture speaks the universal lan- 
guage of the eye and drives home 
its lesson with equal force to all. 
It has sent hundreds of men into 
the company school to learn Eng- 
lish, and there, by means of 
charts, diagrams and the printed 
word, the solid enduring lesson 
of patriotism is hammered in so 
that the graduate of the school 
not only speaks English, but he 
has a very lively sense of convic- 
tion that the United States is the 
best country to live in on the face 
of the globe. 

How firmly the idea of loyalty 
to our Government and obedience 
of its desires is driven home can 
be shown most vividly by quot- 
ing a letter from one of the 
young men taught the meaning of 
citizenship by the company. Vin- 
cenzo Pocino is a track foreman. 
Here is what he writes to Mr. 


Colelli: 


You want to know what I have done 
to help America win the war. 

At first I did not know that I could 
answer you very much, but since I have 
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_ COMMENDATION 


One of our customers said of 
us to a prospective customer : 


“One of the very strong 
features of their organ- 
ization is the personal 
attention they give to 
the business they have 
on their books. 77 lam 
much bprates to recom; 
mend them highly to you. 


CWe have succeeded 
by serving our customers 
in a way which prompts 
such frank approval. 


Wan.H.Rankin Compa 


FORMERLY MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPA 


William H.Rankin, President 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, Vice President 
Herman A.Groth,Secy.-lreasurer 
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The first shipment of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour was 
only 1,000 packages. Today 
there are many stores where 
T1000 packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour are 
bought in a single month. 


Reducing 
Time and Costs 


Thirty-five years ago, a well- 
known, old Virginia family, 
was famous for its pancakes. 
Its Southern mammy, the story 
goes, stood with her face bent 
over the soapstone griddle and 
deliberately tossed over her 
shoulder, into the middle of the 
kitchen, every pancake which 
did not come up to her stan- 


dard. 


Gradually _ relatives, then 
friends, spied upon mammy or 
wheedled this famous recipe 
from her. 


In thirty-five years, however, 
the recipe for these cakes had 
traveled from that household 
to only a dozen other houses in 
the town and to half a dozen 
scattered towns throughout 
the country where one-time 
guests under that hospitable 
roof lived. 


* * + %# 


Twelve years ago, a miller 
in Missouri had a wonderful 
recipe for pancakes. Unlike the 
Southern mammy, with his 
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recipe, luscious pancakes came 
every time. 


li) a few months, the miller 
pertected —_ special 
machinery to pre- 
pare and mix the 
ingredients of this 
recipe. Soon he 
was ready to fur- 
nish, not the rec- 
ipe, but all the 
ingredients accu- 
rately proportioned and_ pack- 
aged, ready for use, to every 
housewife in America. 


The old word-of-mouth 
method would not suffice to 
carry these packages to new 
breakfast tables as fast as the 
revolving machinery turned 
them out. 


Magazines and newspapers 
were going into these very 
homes. Street cars were tak- 
ing these housewives to their 
grocers’ stores. Through these 
magazines, newspapers and 
street cars, the genial smile of 
Aunt Jemima, with the picture 
of the cakes and the package 
that held the ingredients com- 
plete, was introduced to mil- 
lions of housewives in one pan- 
cake season! 


The first shipment of Aunt 
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Jemima pancake flour was 1,000 

cases. To-day, in one-third of 

the time that it took the South- 

ern mammy’s recipe to creep 
beyond the town 
in which she lived, 
the fame of Aunt 
Jemima pancakes 
has spread so that 
they are being 
served yearly on 
60,000,000 break- 
fast tables. 


Today, many grocers sell, 
in one month, more cases than 
the entire first shipment 
amounted to. 


* * %* * 


Machinery has made large- 
scale production possible. By 
its economies, it has brought 
within the reach of millions 
what before could be enjoyed 
only by the chosen few. 


The economies of advertis- 
ing have made large-scale se/l- 
ing possible. At the cost of a 
fraction of a cent per home, ad- 
vertising has carried direct and 
over night to millions of homes 
the message of new products— 
products which save time, la- 
bor, money—products which, 
while raising the standard of 
living, reduce its cost. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago Detroit 


Boston Cincinnati 
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read your letter I have been thinking 
considerably. x 

You remember when President Wil- 
son made an appeal to the people to 
help to reduce the high cost of living 
and thus create more crops to feed the 
Allies, I apply at that time to the Su- 
pervisor for an acre of land. On that 
acre of land I made one of the best 
gardens that you ever saw. I got enough 
potatoes to supply my family; I raised 
tomatoes, lettuce, beans and all kinds of 
greens. I must admit that this garden 
was a great help to me and my family. 

Then, later came along the “Liberty 
Loan” and I subscribed. Besides sub- 
scribing myself, I encouraged nearly 
every man in my gang who could pay 
for it. 

I have a good gang of*men, and we 
do first-class work to keep the track so 
that the trains of the Company can carry 
the soldiers, their ammunition and food 
without delay or derailment. 

I want to tell you also that with ex- 
ception of two or three, all the men 
in my gang are naturalized. I have 
helped them by explaining the pam- 
phlet on Naturalization which you sent 
me in connection with the Italian-Eng- 
lish Course. 

Not very long ago, here at Trenton, 
we had a fine parade for the Red Cross, 
and I was very glad that I was able to 
contribute to it. But I want to tell you 
that I felt bad when they told me that 
I was not able to go to France with the 
Regiment of Railway Engineers because 
they had the number of men they wanted. 
I would have been more than happy if 
I could have had that chance. ever- 
theless, if they should call for more 
men, I am ready to go and do my little 
share to help America win the war. 

Finally, I want to tell you, I will help 
in any way possible as the occasion pre- 
sents itself. 

I have nothing else more to say. Re- 
ceive my best regards, and I remain 
always your loyal student. 

(Signed) Vincenzo Pocrno, 
Track Foreman, Trenton Division. 


The letter to which the fore- 
going was a response is an indica- 
tion, incidentally, that the Penn- 
sylvania makes use, in its cam- 
paign of education in patriotism, 
of that very valuable advertising 
principle, the “follow up.” The 
foreign-born employee once start- 
ed on the right road is not left 
to his own devices; inquiry is 
made to see that the good seed 
once sown is bringing the right 
sort of fruit. Mr. Colelli, who 
has been employed in the com- 
pany’s educational work since 
1913, naturally has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the men and their 
problems, and is well qualified to 
see that they do not grow dis- 
couraged in their efforts to come 
under the protection of the Stars 
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In the early days 
when Mr. Colelli addressed <n 
audience of foreign-born  er:- 
ployees, and asked how mary 
were naturalized, perhaps five «r 
six out of a whole roomful wou d 
stand up; whereas now it is 1o 
uncommon thing for at least ha’f 
the audience to rise when the 
question is asked. In fact, 8,0()3 
foreign-born employees are now 
fully naturalized ; 3,069 have taken 
out first papers, and 5,064 others 
have announced their intention of 
doing so. 

Even from the selfish point of 
view of advantage to the com- 
pany, such work as the Pennsy’- 
vania Railroad Company is so 
ably doing is well worth while 
Half the success of any big busi- 
ness to-day lies in the establishing 
of the proper esprit de cor/s 
among the workers; and all of us 
know how difficult this is to do 
when the men speak a dozen 
tongues and swear allegiance to 
as many flags, isolated from one 
another like the workmen at the 
Tower of Babel. 

And on the other hand, from 
the point of view of doing one’s 
patriotic duty to the Government, 
it is difficult to conceive of a finer 
or more worthy task than that in 
which the Pennsylvania is now so 
ably playing the part of pioneer. 


and Stripes. 


Farm-Implement Dealers to 
Sell Automobiles 


The Oakland Motor Car Company, of 
Pontiac, Mich., is making a campaign 
to secure as distributors dealers in agri- 
cultural implements, apparently believ- 
ing that the prosperity of the farmer 
makes him an excellent prospect for 
motor cars. Full pages in implement 
trade papers contain the assertion, ‘The 
national introduction this month of the 
new Oakland Sensible Six opens a 
unique business opportunity for_ tlie 
agricultural implement dealer. Your 
friends of town and farm will appreciate 
this latest Oakland .because .they know 
how reliable and economical have been 
the Oaklands of seasons past.” 


Barr With “Modern Priscilla” 


Francis X. Barr, formerly New Eng- 
land manager for McCall’s Magazi:c, 
and more recently Western manager ‘or 
the Housewife, is now with The Mod- 
ern Priscilla. He has been assigned *o 
the Eastern field with headquarters at 
the New York office. 
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The Youth’s Companion circulation has 
proved ‘its special value for automobile 
advertising—because the family is the 
biggest automobile market in the world. 


The recognition of the relation of these 
facts has caused 


100% Increase 


in automobile and accessory advertising in the 
last two years. 


The Youth’s Companion 


presents the opportunity—will you use it? 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: 910 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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MEN- 


HOES for foreign countries! 


000,000 


Over 


pairs of men’s shoes have 





S 


Shoes for American Soldiers! 


left our land since 1914. 
On the 


single day of June 6th, contracts were 





tional pairs for 


With ¢ 


Government had ordered 


ese contracts the 
at that time 
3,360,000 pairs of shoes for the army, and 
#50,000 pairs for the’ navy 








Advices from 


4000 to 


Leather for harness! 
Washington Fepo rt® $2 
spent by the Govern 





t on this item 





alone. 


And these aré but a few of a long series 
of extra demands. Begun five years ago 


and coupled with a cutting 







brought about by war fe 
with the increased cost of labor to cover 
increased cost of living, they have raised 
the price of both calfskin an: 

over’100% in that short time, 


sole leather 





“Looks” vs. Hidden Value 


‘The experienced shoe dealer chooses this 


Fall far personal wear, a shoe selling at 


SHOE\ 





CROSSETT 


“MAKES LIFE’ 8 


PRICED $72 to $12 





How will you be sure of good leather in your new 
Fall shoes? What price should you pay—for 
greatest economy? What risks if you pay less? 


$7.50 to $12. He will probably advise 
you to do the same. 

In this he is guided by his confidence in 
the maker. 
shoe are below the surface, and it is as im- 


Most of the good points of a 


possible to tell these 
$5 shoe with a $7 
would be for your 
striking difference between two-cent and 





four-cent eggs. 





Can you afford 


to buy “‘cheap"’ shoes? 
Mr. Lewis A: Crossett is one of the few 
shoe manufa have determined 










to maint 













WALK EASY, 





blackings, gums and polishes ate all higher, 


some several hundred per cent. 


Labor and overhead expenses have gone 







steadily up up UP In view of these 
facts what kind of a shee can you expect 
for the prices that you paid five years ago? 

The Crossett Shoes for Fall, 1917, have 


nd fine leather that 
x04 for. MJ 







has always ste 
» the nearest dealer who has 
He has a cor 


last for every foot. Gor 





rossett styles in wide variety Priced 
fairly at $7.50 to $12- to guarantee 
economical shoe-service. 


With your Crossett Shoes you will also 
receive a folder “The Care of a Pair of 
Shoes.” Tells ten ways to make good 
shoes last longer. 

NEW! 


Crossett Walking Boots for Women— 


made by Crossert, 





Ixc. 
Mase 


A. Crosse tT, 


Lewis 
P North Abington 








As advertised by 


Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 
and Buackman-Ross Company, New York 
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Where are they sold ? 


















No, you will not find Crossett Shoes on 
Broadway or on Michigan Boulevard. 


Our big country holds many prof- 
itable markets, less well known. In 
smaller cities and towns Mr. Crossett 
has built up a handsome sales- total. 


Years ago, Crossett Shoes were first 
advertised at $3.50 and $4.00. 


Today they are advertised at from 
$7.50 to $12.00—and if you are locat- 
ed near a Crossett Shoe dealer, buy a 
pair. You'll get your money’s worth. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue New York 








NEXT WEEK: 





8 “‘“How a Gargoyle 














| stopped carelessness” | 
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The first brief yet com- 
prehensive statement of 
Mr. Hoover’s work, as 
he interprets its effect on 
farmers, is in The Farm 
Journal for November. 
Mr. Hoover’s significant 
statement is that the Food 
Administration’s effort is 
to “‘maintain a price 
that will remunerate 
the farmers.” 


Over 1,000,000 country 
families will receive Mr. 
Hoover’s message. And 
yours P 
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Mr. Littlefaith—He “Knocks” Ad- 


vertising 


Although He Confesses to an Appropriation of $300,000 


By W. 


R. LITTLEFAITH buys ad- 
vertising a good deal like 
1 lot of people give to the poor, 
iot because they want to give, 
nor because they think it will do 
much good, but because they are 
ifraid something awful will hap- 
en to them if they don’t. I went 
to ask him certain things concern- 
ing mediums, copy and the glad- 
ome trick of getting comebacks 
irom space. I picked him from 
1 score of other advertisers I 
know because he is the greatest of 
ihem all—the one space sellers 
point to when they paint their 
pretty pictures of what advertis- 
ing can do. They say advertising 
made Littlefaith. 

And now that I have talked 
with him I no longer believe in 
advertising, for if Mr. Littlefaith 
is right all the things I thought 
I knew about merchandising are 
not so. Telling has no relation 
whatever to selling. The good 
old power publicity, that Mankind 
has pinned faith to, even since 
before the days of the well-known 
Julius Caesar, is blatant “bunk,” 
Mr. Littlefaith has me in the 
same state of mind as the bride 
who first smells booze on Hubby’s 
rreath—I can’t believe it, but 
there it is! 

I explained to Mr. Littlefaith 
hat I had come to him because he 
was the one great outstanding suc- 
cess through advertising. He re- 
plied that he wasn’t, that his ad- 
vertising had always cost him a 
‘ot more than he got out of it, and 
hat it made him sick to hear 
neople talk foolish like that. 

I asked him what had built up 
his business. 

“Hard work,” he answered. 
“That’s what did it. Every morn- 
ing I’ve been down here at 7 
’clock and the boys are on the 
job, too. I want to tell you I’m 


sick of this rot about advertising 
17 


K. G. 


making this business. It’s man 
power, I tell you, sticking on the 
job that’s done it.” 

“But you have increased your 
advertising right along,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Why, certainly I have. When 
I started I only spent $500 a year 
and now I am spending over 
$300,000, but the business has been 
growing, too. I don’t really spend 
any more now than I did then.” 

“You don’t employ salesmen?” 

“No, I don’t need to now. When 
I was starting I had a couple of 
men out who’ took orders from 
dealers and turned them over to 
jobbers, but now practically all 
the dealers carry our goods, they 
have to carry them to supply the 
demand our line has built for it- 
self. Our stuff has become a 
standard household article. It 
sells itself.” 


WORD-OF-MOUTH ADVERTISING GOOD; 
“PRINTED STUFF’—NEVER 


“But what has made the busi- 
ness grow?” 

“Just the quality of the article. 
It sells itself. People go around 
talking about it and other people 
buy it. That’s the only kind of 
advertising that counts. If you 
ask me if the advertising my 
stuff has done for itself has built 
this business up, I'll say yes, but 
I’m not going to give this expen- 
sive printed stuff credit for it.” 

“But there must have been 
something to start people buying 
your goods?” 

‘Didn’t I tell you I had two 
salesmen out in 1896? They 
started it. That’s all it needed. 
a start: after that the goods sold 
themselves.” 

“And you didn’t begin advertis- 
ing until after your salesmen had 
made the business a success?” 

“Oh, yes, I think I began about 
the same time or a little before, 
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but those boys I had out always 
told me it didn’t help them, that 
they had to fight for every order 
they got, and then the repeat or- 
ders came in because the people 
wanted our goods. I’d be glad 
to help you, Son, I'll be glad to 
have one of the boys make you 
up a list of the magazines and 
newspapers we're using, but the 
sooner you forget that idea about 
advertising building up a business 
the better off you'll be.” 


HIS SUCCESS REALLY 
CAME 

And so it came to pass that I 
left Mr. Littlefaith and wandered 
into a place where advertising 
men congregate every afternoon 
at 4 o’clock, and old “Bill” Kin- 
sky was there and he knows more 
about selling and advertising than 
I shall ever know, and I told him 
the things Mr. Littlefaith had 
told me, and old “Bill” laughed, 
and this is what he said: 

“If you wanted to know what 
cured the baby of the croup you 
wouldn’t go to the baby would 
you? Well, it’s just the same with 
advertising. Your old friend Lit- 
tlefaith means all right, but he 
does not know that advertising 
has made his business because he 
did not see the wheels go round. 
I happen to be on 
speaking terms with his agency. 
and I know the inside story of 
how they found old Littlefaith 
back years ago when he was only 
two jumps ahead of the sheriff, 
and took a chance on him. Isn’t 
it a strange coincidence that it 
was just a little while after that 
people began to recognize thé 
high quality of his goods he was 
telling you about? He’d been 
trying to sell them for years be- 
fore, but the thing never went 
across. Pretty soon he found he 
could fire his salesmen and get 
along all right for the dealers 
were beginning to send in repeats 
and new dealers were stocking 
with his stuff. Old Littlefaith 
didn’t tell you anything about his 
advertising because he couldn't. 
All he has had to do with the ad- 
vertising account is to look sour 
and nod his head when the agency 


FORGETS HOW 


more than - 


INK 


man said: ‘We'll spend $300,000 
this year instead of $200,000.’ 
But he does know all about the 
quality of his goods and how the 
boys get on the job at 7 a.M. and 
he thinks that was what did the 
trick.” 


Perkins’ Estimate of Advertis- 
ing 

“Advertising ought to be used more 
than it is in political campaigns,” said 
George W. Perkins, speaking before the 
New York Advertising Club last week. 
“The discussions of the great questions 
of the hour are based on the fact that 
men are taught to read, write and think 
independently. The people of all coun 
tries are being more closely drawn to 
gether. A thought developed in_ one 
part of the world in the morning is ab 
sorbed by the whole world in the after 
noon. 

“Co-operation must supersede compe 
tition. We are just beginning to under 
stand what co-operation means. We 
have been suffering from the effects of 
the Sherman law for twenty-five years 
It is because Germany understood th: 
value of commercial co-operative effort 
long before we did and put it into effect 
that she has been able to withstand th« 
armies of the Allies for so long a time 

“It was formerly said that competi 
tion is the life of trade. It is so no 
longer—it is co-operation. When _ the 
war is over we are not going back into 
the world from which we came. It will 
be a new world that will greet our eyes 
The school text-books will contain only 
three dates—that of the Flood, the birth 
of Christ and the Great War. The war 
is going to bring about far better con 
ditions than have ever been known be 
fore. We have got to get rid of old 
practices and old prejudices which hav« 
for so long hampered our growth 
What the world wants to- day is facts, 
facts, facts—and it is up to you adver 
tising men to give them.” 


From “Somewhere in France” 


Infantry sete, 
par B. . M. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

. Send me Printers’ InK ti 
the above address, won’t you please 
And by the way, I notice that you hav: 
“forced” the wall paper interests to ad 
vertise. I saw it in a prominent Ameri 
can magazine. One can’t beat Prin 
ERS’ INK in the long run. 

(Lieutenant) Raymonp WE LcH. 


Join Staff of Buffalo Agenc: 


Clarence L. 
House of Hubbell, 
ald B. Wheeler, 
of the Fowler-Simpson Company, als 
of Cleveland, have been added to th 


Davis, formerly of th 
Cleveland, and Do: 


‘formerly art directo 


service staff of the E. P. 


R )! 
Agency, Buffalo.. sell 
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Canada Prohibits Sale of Pa 


Cereals \% 


In the Name of Economy, Well Known Brands May L 


By Harold 


HE Canadian Food Controller, 
the Hon. W. J. Hanna, recent- 
‘y recommended tothe Dominion 

‘abinet that all cereals in pack- 
iges of lesser weight than twenty 
sounds be prohibited in the inter- 
ests of economy. An Order in 
‘ouncil just passed puts this pro- 
hibition into effect on November 
| in the case of the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler and December 
| in the case of the retailer. On 
()ctober 27 the Food Controller 
conferred with cereal manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, 
but refused to rescind or modify 
the previous order, except as to 
the time it will become effective. 
Che date was extended one month 
in each case. Mr. Hanna further 
promised to appoint a committee 
this week to determine upon an 
equitable course. 

This fiat is a drastic retrogres- 
sion, and its economic objective 
will be most difficult of achieve- 
ment, for sucha disruption of old- 
established marketing methods 
cannot but result in very serious 
losses to a great many trades 
other than the primary ones af- 
tected. 

The Food Controller’s edict 
prohibits, after December 1], the 
sale of any foods, in original 
packages of less weight than 
venty pounds, known as “break- 
ist foods” or cereals or flour or 
other foods which are the product 

wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice, 
as, beans, buckwheat, Indian 
rm or lentils. The manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are given 

itil December i to clear out 
ieir stocks, and the retailers are 
civen until January 1, but on 
aid after these dates any devia- 

m will be punished by fines and 
1! .prisonment. 

In special cases the Food Con- 
t oller may license the sale in 


snaller packages if necessary in 
19 
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the interests of the public. The 
clause permitting licensing reads 
as follows: 

The Food Controller shall have the 
power to grant licenses, in such form 
and upon such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe, for the sale of any 
such foods in original packages of 
such lesser weight or size as he may 
deem expedient, and may by written 
order exempt from the provisions of 
these regulations any particular class or 
classes of persons, communities or 
places during such period or periods as 
may be prescribed in such order, and 
may from time to time revoke or 
change any such order. 


Violation of the regulation is 
made an offence, and the penalty 
provided is a fine of not less than 
ten dollars and not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding 
six months, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. 


BIG ADVERTISERS AFFECTED 


Cereal men in Canada are 
aghast at the Food Controller’s 
order, for it means that unless the 
license loop-hole provides a way 
out, a great many businesses will 
be closed down. As the wording 
of the edict is so frankly aimed 
at the “breakfast foods” the worst 
is feared for such well-known 
products as Shredded Wheat, 
Toasted Corn Flakes, Postum, 
Grape Nuts, Quaker Oats, Puffed 
Wheat, Puffed Rice, Ralston’s 
Breakfast Food, Tillson’s Oats, 
Krumbles, Force, Gusto, Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, White 
Swan Pancake Flour, Roman 
Meal, Scotch Bran, Pettijohn’s, 
ad infinitum. 

The Shredded Wheat Company 
has a plant at Niagara Falls, Ont. ; 
the Kellogg Corn Flake Company 
is at London, Ont., while the Kel- 
logg Cereal Company has a plant at 
Toronto; the Postum people are 
at Windsor, Ont., and the Quaker 
Company has several plants in 

























































Canada. Force is made at Hamil- 
ton, Roman Meal in Toronto, as 
is also Ralston’s. All these plants 
will be forced to close down, 
unless licenses are granted, while 
with them will go numerous car- 
ton and lithographing and label 
houses. 


At one stroke Canada will slide 


back to the dark ages of open 
barrels and dust-catching boxes 
just because one man_ became 


enamored of the idea that pack- 
aged goods were responsible for 
the exorbitantly high cost of 
foods. Of course, it is argued 
that “bulk” goods are cheaper 
than “package” goods, but this 
does not take into consideration 
the effect of a reversal of the pop- 
ular demand, nor does it take into 
consideration the saving effected 
by the more efficient and sanitary 
method of handling due to the 
packaged form. Retailers are in 
the main strongly opposed to the 
new order, as they claim that it 
will take more clerks to serve 
“buik” goods than “package” and 
that in consequence their costs of 
doing business will be enhanced 
and that these additional costs 
will have to be assessed against 
the consumer. They claim that it 
has yet to be proved that a return 
to the universal bulk system 
would result in any saving. Cer- 
tainly it would result in no saving 
of sufficient magnitude to justify 
its many disadvantages. sulk 
goods, while all right when prop- 
erly handled from miller to con- 
sumer, are open to all manner of 
contamination—to dust, disease 
germs and all manner of atmos- 
pheric changes. What will it profit 
to save the cost of a few cartons 
to lose a barrel or part of a bar- 
rel of breakfast food from wee- 
vils? What will it profit to save 
an inconsequential fraction of 
first cost to throw away double 
or triple the amount in incorrect 
weighing? Retailers have many 
questions they would like the 
Food Controller to answer, and 
they see nothing but reduced 
profits and increased labor as 
their portion, while the consum- 
er’s portion will be a general up- 
ward revision of all prices due to 
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increased costs of doing business 
and a lowering of quality due to 
the open barrel. 

Manufacturers are hoping against 
hope that the worst will not 
eventuate, but as things look to- 
day their future is dark indeed. 
The Corn Flake and Shredded 
Wheat makers are looking for- 
ward to the securing of licenses, 
because the very nature of their 
product will not permit of “bulk” 
packing, but in view of the word- 
ing and the attitude of the Food 
Controller such licenses may be 
very difficult to get and in any 
event will be accompanied by 
heavy license fees. 

Representations of no mean 
proportions are being made to the 
Government to have the order re- 
scinded or modified. The retail 
and wholesale trade are support- 
ing the manufacturers. 





Increased Postage to Certain 
Foreign Countries 


On and after November 2 the new 
three-cent letter postage rate will apply 
to the following foreign countries, su- 
perseding the present rate of two cents 
an ounce: 

Bahamas (including Fortune Island 
and Inagua), Canada, Cuba, Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Do- 
minican Republic, Dutch West Indies 
(including Aruba, Bonaire, . Curacao, 

Saba, St. Eustatius and the Dutch part 
of St. Martin), England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, Leeward Islands, Mexico, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Panama, 
and Shanghai City (China). 

_The postage rate on letters for for- 
eign countries other than those named 
above remains as at present—five cents 
for the first ounce or fraction thereof, 
and three cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

Postal cards and post-cards (private 
mailing cards) for all foreign countries 
will be subject to two cents postage 
unless they fulfill the conditions for 
“prints,” in which case they will be 
mailable for one cent each. Cards 
which bear no more writing or type- 
writing than is authorized upon printed 
matter will be subject to the one-cent 
rate as “prints.” 


W. Hartley Robinson Now an 
Air Pilot 


W. Hartley Robinson, formerly man- 
anging 
Toronto, 
dian 
Expeditionary 
ferred to the 
as a pilot. 


editor of Canad ian Motorist, 
who was in the Royal Cana- 
Horse Artillery of the Canadian 
Force, has been  trans- 
Royal Naval Air Service 
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“Certainly it has been proved to the 
nation that regardless of its strength 
and wealth it was unable to organize 
itself for war rapidly enough after 
Congress had declared war. 


We may concede that the administra- 
tion and Congress did everything with- 
in human power and wisdom and 
planned and worked just as rapidly as 
if enemy vessels were carrying troops 
to the American coast. We believe that 
the government has done everything 
which possibly could be done. 


Advantage has been taken of the 
best counsel to be found in the nation. 
fhe government has kept in mind a 
conception of war on its largest scale. 
Plans have indicated a comprehension 
of the magnitude of the work. If the 
vent outdoes the preparation it will be 
because vision and imagination could 
not take it in. 


We made a declaration of war a pre- 
liminary to preparedness for war, and 
1 nation once taught how little its own 
peaceful intent may govern its necessi- 
ties and how powerless it is to make 
war if it is not prepared for it should 
not ask for another lesson. 


The United States has learned that 
ts intent will not keep it out of war 
ind that its determination and willing- 
ness will not make it fit.for war if it 
has given no thought to its defenses 
until it has reached the need of them. 


Without imposing heavy taxes on the 
people, without inflaming them with 
military ideas, and without depriving 
elected citizens unreasonably of their 
ime, the nation can avoid ever again 
xposing itself to unnecessary danger 
f it will develop a reasonable opinion 
n the subject of national defense and 
lake it effective in the next Congress.’ 
Extracts from an ~—s in the Chi- 
igo Tribune, Oct. 9, 1917 
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‘“Ninety per cent of wisdom 


consists of being wise in time.”’ 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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The manufacturer who puts off 
advertising until the need for 
business is acutely felt, is in a 
good deal the same fix as the 
nation that puts off military 
preparation until war is de- 
clared. 


Some advertising is profitable 
only for the immediate results 
it may produce. But generally 
speaking, ninety per cent of the 
value of advertising is educa- 
tional value, cumulative value, 
the value ef building up a fav- 
orable opinion in advance 
among possible buyers. 


The concerns that reap the big 
profits from advertising are 
those that use constructive, 
creative, efficient advertising, 
continuously. 


The value of such a policy is 
especially great in fields of busi- 
ness allied to engineering where 
standard practice, custom and 
precedent are particularly pow- 
erful. 


McGraw -Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


‘ower Coal Age 
‘lectrical World 


American Machinist 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering News-Record 


ngineering and Mining Journal 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Functions of the 





The Directing General 


NOTE: This is the fourth of a series of 
Discussions on The Functions of the Modern 
Advertising Agency. Advertisers who desire the 
preceding chapters can secure them on request. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald. 


VERY advertising campaign, like every mili- 
tary campaign, requires a directing general. 
The more experienced, able and energetic 


the directing general, the more successful the adver- 
tising. 








It therefore behooves the advertiser not only to se- 
lect the right agency, but also to know that the right 
man is placed in charge. 


In the old-time Agency, the man who secured an 
account became, ex-officio, its manager. He inwardly 
regarded the account as his personal property. To 
transfer the management of the account to one of 
his associates was never even discussed, even tho the 
associate was by training, ability and disposition far 
better qualified. 


Thus, a condition arose whereby the old-time 
agency, figuratively speaking, was hand-cuffed. 


It could not deliver its best service to certain cus- 
tomers, owing to internal friction. 


HENRI, HURST 


General Advertising Agents 
PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
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Modern Advertising Agency 





Obviously, there was no standard of service. Two 
advertisers, dealing with the same agency often had 
opposite experiences. One was capably served; the 
other, grossly neglected. 


The old-time Agency, tho purporting to be an or- 
ganization, was not. It was simply a number of in- 
dividual personalities, housed together for their own 
mutual convenience. 


Half the major men in the old-time agency and 
half the accounts might depart over night. Such 
was the loose-woven texture of those concerns. 


Compare that with the modern Agency where or- 
ganization and not individuality is paramount; 
where the agency, not the solicitor, owns and serves 
each account. 


If, incidentally, the solicitor who secures the ac- 
count is best fitted to play the role of directing gen- 
eral, he does. But if another is better qualified, he 
takes command. 


In our own organization, we do not use solicitors. 
Business comes to us in much the same way as capa- 
ble physicians and attorneys build up their practice. 


All accounts are directed by members of the firm. 
Our entire organization is at the command of each 
customer. 


Our service is standardized—unif orm—and, we be- 





lieve, exceptionally thorough. Each customer al- 
ways receives the same quality of service, since we 
have only one grade to deliver. 


& McDONALD 


and Merchandising Counselors 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


announce a change of the firm name to 


SEAMAN PAPER 
COMPANY 


as applying to the entire 
organization and all officers 


The firm of Bermingham & Seaman Co. was 
founded in 1902. The principal owners and 
officers at that time were 


GEORGE M. SEAMAN 

T. C. BERMINGHAM 

JOSEPH B. SEAMAN 
C. W. SHERMAN 
L. H. BIGELOW 
GEO. D. JONES 


The ownership, officers and directors of the 
Seaman Paper Company are identical with 
those of the Bermingham & Seaman Co., with 
the exception of the interests of T. C. Berming- 
ham, deceased, which have been absorbed by 
the other principal owners. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Continental and Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 

National Bank Building 200 Fifth Avenue 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS 









































America’s Stake in Italy’s Changing 
National Market 


Amazing Facts About German Economic Penetration of Italy Before the 
War—Business Interests Issue Declaration of Independence 


By J. T. M. 


[Epitor1raL Note:—The author of 
this article for several years represented 
one of America’s greatest corporations 
in Europe. His work there was to ob- 
serve the “lay of the ground,” and to 
keep in touch with developments affect- 
ing his company’s business.] 

TALY is making a vigorous 

bid for better treatment com- 
mercially in America and other 
foreign markets. Tired, as they 
declare themselves to be, of mis- 
representation of their products 
and of the credit barriers which 
have been raised against them, 
her merchants and manufacturers 
have taken the bull by the horns 
and have demanded that their 
Government join them in insisting 
on the rights which belong to 
them in the world’s commerce. 

Italy before the war was grad- 
ually being enslaved by Germany 
in her economic life. The Ger- 
man Government, it is affirmed, 
took a direct and positive action 
in this process and Italy com- 
mercially was being reduced to 
the status of a German depen- 
dency. German commertial banks 
held a dominating rdle in the 
Peninsula. Trading with Ger- 
many and with powers friendly 
to her was made extremely sim- 
ple; money was easy and credit 
terms were satisfactory. Ninety 
days was the rule; four months’ 
time could be had for the asking 
and six months was not unusual. 
Italian wares were discredited, 
not merely abroad, but even at 
home by the ingenious methods 
of German advertising, except the 
Italian wares which were paying 
tribute in some fashion to Ger- 
many. 

Italian manufacturers of ordi- 
nary commodities saw themselves 
obliged to handle also a line of 
imported articles, in the same 
category. Salesmen for Italian 
shoe manufacturing concerns were 
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able to place these shoes in Italy 
only when they had a line of 
Swiss or German shoes to offer 
at the same time. One of the 
most important Italian manufac- 
turing plants had a contract to 
handle a line of American shoes. 
George E. Keith, manufacturer of 
the Walkover Shoe, when he vis- 
ited Italy shortly before the war 
and inspected an Italian shoe fac- 
tory expressed his amazement at 
the high quality of the product 
and the skill of the workmen, and 
declared that he would be proud 
to be the owner of such a factory. 
And yet this factory’s product, 
cheaper—on account of cheaper 
labor and because it had not to 
stand the import tax of twenty 
cents on each pair of shoes— 
found a difficult and precarious 
market even in Italy and had to 
be slipped into the market by the 
aid of a line of foreign shoes. 
The German shoes which found 
a ready market at a higher price 
were inferior in make and in. ap- 
pearance. The German article 
benefited by free transportation 
on German railways and by a cash 
bounty for being exported. 

NO INCENTIVE AGAINST GERMAN 

COMPETITION 


Italy has coal and iron mines, 
but did not work them because 
coal and iron came so cheap from 
Germany and Austria. Italians 
built tanneries to work native 
hides and skins, but could not 
make them pay in competition 
with German leather. Italy was 
thus in a poor way for coal, iron 
and leather when the war began, 
bunker coal from Wales being ex- 
pensive and hard to get and the 
same being true of American 
leather. 

In the years immediately before 
the war, Germans had opened a 
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multitude of little manufacturing 
plants, mostly of metal and 
wooden wares, on the hills and 
in the valleys of Lombardy and 
the Venetian province and other 
sections of northern Italy, fre- 
quently in odd locations which 
would seem more adapted as 
strategical positions than as fac- 
tory sites. These plants were 
constantly for sale, especially to 
American manufacturing  con- 
cerns. The present writer has in- 
spected more than one of them in 
the interest of corporations to 
which they were offered, but why 
they were so offered—for they 
were never sold—or why they had 
ever been built, was never clear. 
Was there hope of gaining some 
desired information regarding 
American manufacturing methods, 
or was there a desire to cloak 
some ulterior purpose by being 
on record as always willing to 
dispose of the plants in a com- 
mercial way? Who shall guess. 
The fact remains that almost 


everything that entered into mili- 


tary equipment in the way of sup- 
plies and findings were the object 
of manufacture in German-owned 
plants in northern Italy. 


WHERE ITALY WAS BADLY TREATED 


Many Italian manufacturers in 
competing lines were tied up in 
German commercial banks, often 
without their knowledge that the 
bank had any foreign connection 
whatever. It was a shock to the 
entire Italian nation when, after 
it entered the war, it learned that 
the best known commercial bank 
in the country was in a large way 
a German institution. The smaller 
private banks were often openly 
German, but some of them had 
French names and others Eng- 
lish names. American tourists 
will recall their surprise at the 
courtesy of the German or Swiss 
hotelkeepers in the principal cities 
and resorts of Italy, who recom- 
mended them to nicely kept little 
banks, usually one or two flights 
up in the building in which they 
were located, where they were 
amiably received by clerks who 
spoke English with a quaint cock- 
ney accent, and where they ob- 
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tained better rates of exchange 
than the Italian money-changers 
offered. The tourist indeed will 
recall that during his stay in 
Italy he had remarkably little di- 
rect intercourse with Italians, not 
only his hotelkeeper and waiters 
and chambermaids being for- 
eigners who spoke more or less 
English, but also the guides who 
took him to the churches and the 
museums, the directors of the spe- 
cial music halls to which he was 
taken and in which German and 
English acrobats and singers ap; 
peared, and even the managers 
of the slumming places, if he was 
ninny enough to allow himself to 
be led to such places, and the 
souvenirs and photographs which 
he purchased, if they were not 
actually labeled “made in Ger- 
many,” were sold to him by non- 
Italians. Indeed, usually he left 
the wonderful land of Italy with- 
out a high appreciation of the 
Italian people. Someone always 
took occasion to quote to him: 
“Here man alone is vile.” 

But now Italy is casting off the 
shackles. Loud and bold a new 
Declaration of Independence is 
being read to the world. Italy 
will no longer stand for misrep- 
resentation. The merchants and 
manufacturers of Italy have 
started a campaign in behalf of 
their country and they hope to 
make the whole world give due 
recognition to it. 

_Italy wants help from abroad. 
From America she desires raw 
materials for her industries and 
machinery for factories to ren- 
der her independent of German 
or other domination in the future, 
and expert labor to start these 
factories. In obtaining these and 
the manufactured products for 
which she furnishes a market, 
she wishes to be freed forever 
from the hampering conditions 
which in the past governed her 
trade with certain countries. The 
merchants and manufacturers ex- 
pect that the Italian Govern- 
ment will formally back them in 
this effort. They demand new 
and better conditions in importing 
products from the United States 
and other countries and they de- 
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mand proper treatment in plac- 
ing their own products on foreign 
markets. If necessary they will 
bring pressure to bear on their 
Government to obtain its aid for 
this purpose. 

This decision was reached in 
a congress of Italian manufac- 
turers and business men recently 
held under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Italian Incorporated 
Companies, with all Italian em- 
ployers of labor in good standing 
being admitted. The gathering re- 
garded itself as the authorized 
representative of Capital in Italy 
and it dealt, not merely with 
the commercial, industrial and 
economic needs of the Italian 
kingdom and the question of for- 
eign markets and business rela- 
tions, but also of the relations 
of Capital and Labor and of 
Capital with the Government. It 
intends to see to it that Capital, 
at least in Italy, will get a new 
deal, that it will no longer be the 
sport of politicians and that it 
will tolerate from the Government 
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no such treatment as it has sub- 
mitted to in the past. It is Capi- 
tal which has proclaimed for 
Italy a new Declaration of In- 
dependence, which is at the same 
time its own Declaration of 
Rights. It has mapped out a new 
direction which it has formally 
agreed to pursue and the Associa- 
tion which represents it is to-day, 
it must be recognized, the most 
powerful body in the economic 
life of Italy. The Proclamation 
it has issued covers in a remark- 
ably comprehensive way the main 
features of Italy’s industrial and 
commercial life and seems well 
worth the consideration of Ameri- 
can business men. 

Like all the nations at war, 
Italy is wrestling with the prob- 
lems of the day when peace 
comes, when the race will be to 
the swift and the victory to the 
well-prepared. Those who have 
been waging war with all their 
might and with one single purpose 
in view, are liable to receive a 
shock if the war ends suddenly 
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and they are in no condition to 
cope with those who had made 
preparation for the battles of 
peace. Those who then have the 
start will keep the lead and those 
who have to. build factories 
wherein to make the munitions of 
peace will have no chance to 
catch up. They cannot hope to 
hold their rival pinned down in 
trenches while they are making 
ready to compete with him. All 
think and talk in terms of war, 
even regarding the pursuits of 
peace. Germany, it is known, 1s 
making after-war preparations. 
Germany has some 3,000,000,000 
marks invested in banking, indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises 
in Italy, including a big volume 
of gold. This investment has not 
been confiscated by the Italian 
state. Italian business men still 
dread the menace and are now 


planning to nullify it. 


PROUD OF GREAT WAR EFFORT 


As a result of the war, the As- 
sociation of Italian capitalists 
points out in its 
Italian industries already in ex- 
istence put forth their utmost ef- 
forts, new industries were created 
and all the producing powers of 
the nation were mobilized—indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce. It is 
in the name of this great mobi- 
lized producing power, the eco- 
nomic might of the Italian nation, 
that the Association speaks. Its 
decisions as set forth in the Proc 
lamation have been reached unani- 
mously. The more important of 
them are here considered. 

With the upheaval this war has 
brought, old theories, old meth 
ods, old dogmas, old ideas are 
going by the board. This applies 
to the political and social domains, 
but far more so to the economi 
domain. The vital interests of 
the producing classes in Italy 
must be recognized to be the vital 
interests of the nation, and they 
must be protected against the for 
eign invader. The German do wi 
nation kept out of Italy to a great 
extent the American, French and 
3ritish traders. Italy must be 
opened wide to all of them and 


Proclamation, 
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must also assert her right to en- 
ter their markets. 

The war has ended the old 
prejudice which had been fostered 
in Italy against Capital. The As- 
sociation frankly speaks in the 
name of Capital, for all employers 
of labor constitute Capital and it 
is they whom the Association rep- 
resents. “For all too long,” the 
Proclamation says, “with the psy- 
chology of a poor nation, both offi- 
cial Italy and popular Italy held 
Capital in suspicion and kept it 
constantly in a defensive and 
apologetic attitude. The Govern- 
ment did not dare defend it and 
the demagogue had a free hand in 
arousing the jealous passions of 
the poor against the rich, of the 
unfortunate against the producers 
of wealth.” The war has shown 
what the affiliations of many of 
Italy’s blatant demagogues were, 
and how attacks on Capital and 
on Italian industries were a part 
of the German intrigue in gaining 
economic control in Italy. 

To what an extent German 
agents had penetrated the manu 
facturing plants in Italy was indi 
cated by incidents such as _ that 
of the “Swiss” superintendent of 
a large munitions factory in Lom 
bardy who was proved by th« 
Italian Secret Service to be a 
German officer after large quan 
tities of ammunition, which had 
gone to the Isonzo front, showed 
two undesirable qualities, eithe: 
exploding prematurely in thi 
hands of the Italian artilleryme: 
or failing to explode when fired 
at the Austrians. Sabotage in th 
first months of the war was con 
ducted on a large scale in Italiai 
factories and the authors fre 
quently were hard to find, 

While for years in the Italia: 
parliament and on Italian plat 
forms, the Association affirms, on 
form or other of the sources o 
national wealth production wa 
under attack by the demagogue 
“the nation’s best interests wer 
neglected and the foreigner profit 
ed of the chance to dump hi 
products on our market and t 
conduct an underhand campaig 
to discredit Italian products 
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The Evening Newspaper Leads 
In Baltimore It’s THE NEWS 


Approximately 75 per cent of the national advertising 
appearing in newspapers is scheduled for evening publications. An 
important argument for the supremacy of the evening newspaper with 
national advertisers particularly, as 90 per cent of national advertising 
in newspapers is placed through general advertising agencies. The 
judgment of these experienced space buyers dovetails the judgment of 
leading local merchants in principal cities throughout the United States. 





Hence, a list of prominent high-grade evening newspapers 
represents the back-bone of practically every intensive sales-building 
campaign on trade-marked specialties. In Philadelphia, The Bulletin; 
in Chicago, The News; in Washington, The Star; in Indianapolis, 
The News; in St. Louis, The Post-Dispatch; in Montreal, The Star; 
in Buffalo, The News; in Baltimore, THE NEWS—etc. 


These evening newspapers dominate their respective fields 
and in like measure carry the most advertising, because home newspapers 
of this type are the shopping guides of the community—first in the 
estimation of the housewife. 


In Baltimore, national advertisers who desire to follow the 
line of least resistance and obtain greatest effectiveness at minimum 
cost find advertising in THE BALTIMORE NEWS an economical 
and constructive sales-buikding force. It has the largest local home 
circulation by many thousands of any Baltimore newspaper and leads 
in all important lines of advertising that counts for supremacy—dry 
soods, department stores, shoes, drugs, automobiles, financial, etc. 


Sell Baltimore first if you want the biggest slice of Balti- 
nore trade. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Net Daily Circulation for Six Months ending Sept. 30, 
1917 (Government Report) 90,656 
GAIN over same period 1916, 16,839—increase of 23 per cent 


,AN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

astern Representative Western Representative 
tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
‘ew York Chicago 
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Banks and Promotion 


N the financing of large corporations—in the 













promotion of “big business,” the banker plays a 
most important part. It is his knowledge of financial 
conditions, his control of unlimited capital, his grasp 
of the commercial situation, that is required to bring 
to a successful issue the organization of the project. 


The banker has found that an attractively designed 
prospectus is the best means of bringing his proposi- 
tions before his clients in the most convincing manner. 


The Poole Bros. organization has designed and pro- 
duced some very effective prospectuses and should be 
pleased to co-operate with big financial institutions in 
the preparation and production of this class of work. 


Poole Bros. 
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Italy and abroad. But for the 
var this condition would prob- 
ably have continued till the Ger- 
nan invasion of Italy’s economic 
ife had suffocated all the initia- 
ive and resources of the coun- 
ry’s productive capacity.” 

The foreigner’s work it is ad- 
nitted, was aided by errors at 
iome. Capital in Italy, seeing 
tself the object of so much preju- 
lice and attack, remained within 
ts shell. It kept out of the po- 
litical field; it did not mingle with 
the other classes; it did not de- 
fend itself; it did not offer its 
©o-operation to the Government, 
it showed no class consciousness. 
ut now Capital knows its great 
power and it is going to use it. 
it knows that the producers are 
strong if they work together and 
the populace now knows that the 
condition ‘of the working people 
can improve only when produc- 
tion improves and is prosperous. 
Che time has come to fix en- 
durably the happy conditions 
which the war has brought about. 
Capital, the wealth producers of 
the nation, are determined to take 
active part in public life so that 
they can defend their own inter- 
sts without leaving their defence 
to others. 

(Concluded next week) 


Will Buy Back Beech-Nut Jars 


Vhe shortage in glass, it is stated, will 
criously interfere with the marketing 
| glass-packed goods unless an effort 
s made to conserve the* supply. The 
Keech-Nut Packing Company has issued 
n announcement to dealers offering to 
iy for Beech-Nut jars returned in 
irrel lots. 

“As a suggestion,” the announcement 
ates, “‘why not try to interest your 
istomers in saving these jars for you, 
fering to pay them ten cents a dozen 
1 the large size, six cents on the me- 

im, and four cents on the small. 
“Possibly some of your local organi- 
itions could be interested in this— 
hurch, Red Cross and others. 

“Be sure that each shipment is large 
ough to obtain the minimum freight 
arges, usually 150 pounds.” 


Joins Dayton Agency 


J. E. Durst, formerly with the adver- 
sing department of the Dayton En- 
neering Laboratories Company, has 
ined the  Geyer-Dayton Advertising 
ompany, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Advertising to Get Stenogra- 
phers for Government 


The great expansion of the military 
and naval establishment of this country 
since the war started has necessitated 
a proportionate increase in the civil ad- 
ministrative departments of the Govern- 
ment for which it was not immediately 
prepared. Every avenue of publicity 
open to the authorities, from news col- 
umns to post-office stickers, was coursed 
in their efforts to get recruits for these 
no less important branches of war ac- 
tivity. It remained for a quasi-public or- 
ganization to show the Government how 
to get the sorely needed labor by ad- 
vertising. 

One of the greatest needs has been 
for stenographers and typists. For 
months now the civil service department 
has been conducting examinations in 
400 cities for candidates. But recruits 
of the necessary qualifications and in 
the necessary numbers have not been 
forthcoming, and moreover, the red 
tape slowed up the process of filling 
the ranks. Lately some of the red 
tape has been cut in the hope of get- 
ting help of the proper calibre to apply. 

In New York City the matter of re- 
cruiting this branch of the service has 
been assumed by the National Civil 
Service Reform League. It reasoned 
out things this way: The Government 
maximum for pay for expert stenog- 
raphers and typists is considerably lower 
than the best of them can earn in pri- 
vate business. So the organization felt 
that to recruit good help it would have 
to voice its appeal on the ground of 
patriotism, not only to the employee 
but to the employer as well, to make 
some sacrifice in the emergency for the 
good of the cause. 

It therefore published advertisements 
two days in succession last week in a 
New York newspaper based on these 
lines. It stated first, in the caption, 
that deterrent red tape has been cut 
away, removing one important obstacle 
to recruiting at the start. “Applicants 
who are sufficiently skilled are put to 
work without unnecessary delay,” it 
explained. It then went on to empha- 
size the service as of quite as important 
a part in conducting war as serving in 
the trenches or at sea. Employers 
were urged as a patriotic act to “lend” 
one or more of their stenographers for 
the duration of the war—the Govern- 
ment, of course, paying the recruit. 

“This may inconvenience you a lit- 
tle,” explained the text, “but it is a 
sacrifice you owe to America and Dem- 
ocracy.” 

From these two modest advertise- 
ments some 400 applicants were at- 
tracted, and this was far and above the 
organization’s expectations. So effec- 
tive did advertising prove in accom- 
plishing its objective, that the League 
expects as soon as things straighten out 
to go into more papers. 


R. B. Houston, for four years with 
the western office of Cosmopolitan, has 
resigned to join the Chas. H. Touzalin 
Agency of Chicago. 
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District Conven- 
tions to “Establish Con- 
tact” with Dealers 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 
Will Meet Dealers in Ten Cen- 
trally Located Cities—Aims to 
Present Sales and Advertising 
Plans, Explain New Models, 
Etc. 


ANUFACTURERS who are 

at a loss to know how to 
make dealers better acquainted 
with the house, the personnel of 
its executives, its new models, etc., 
may find an idea in the plans of 
the Hendee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass. 

Ten district dealer conventions 
will be held by the company this 
season to stimulate interest in the 
1918 drive for business. These 
conventions come as a result of 
two similar gatherings of the 
company’s dealers a year ago, 
held in connection with the New 
York and Chicago motercycle 
shows. 

During the coming winter there 
is to be but one motorcycle show, 
and anyway the Hendee company, 
which makes Indian motorcycles, 
had determined that the shows 
were not accomplishing what was 
expected of them. They were 
failing to attract a great number 
of dealers from a distance. Con- 
sequently the decision was 
reached to take the convention to 
the dealers, since they were not 
going to the convention. 

“The principal reason back of 
the convention idea,” J. A. Priest, 
the company’s advertising man- 
ager tells Printers’ INK, “‘is first 
of all to establish a closer per- 
sonal relation between the dealer 
and the factory; second, to re- 
new and develop interest and 
energy, to present the 1918 models 
in a more tangible way than can 
be done through the trade pa- 
pers, to get first handed the opin- 
ions and thoughts of our dealers 
regarding the different phases in 
merchandising and then the very 
pertinent reason at the present 
time to eliminate as much as pos- 
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sible the dread and fear which a 
great many of our dealers have 
that the 1918 sales season will be 
very poor owing to the war con- 
ditions.” 

The convention cities are Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dal- 
las, Atlanta, Pittsburgh and New 
York, while dealers from the 
northeastern part of the country 
will meet at the factory in Spring- 
field. 

The ideal location to bring: to- 
gether all dealers would be at the 
factory, of course, but this is im- 
possible, except in the case of 
those comparatively near at hand. 
So, as the next best thing, factory 
men are sent to the conventions 
with a complete line of 1918 mod- 
els and a trip through the factory 
is visualized in a 4,000-foot film. 
In this film the various members 
of the organization are introduced 
and the processes of making a 
motorcycle are shown. 

The sales, advertising and deal- 
ers’ department plans are outlined 
at the conventions by J. B. Mc- 
Naughton, who is in charge of the 
company’s. dealers’ department. 
Another member of the home-of- 
fice staff presents the time-pay- 
ment plan and covers other fea- 
tures which dealers have found 
it perplexing and difficult to han- 
dle. A man from the engineering 
department explains the mechani- 
cal and manufacturing processes, 
and a representative from the 
Splitdorf Company covers the ig- 
nition and electrical features. Each 
step in the programme is made 
plain with charts and displays. 

Following the convention tour, 
sales conferences will be held in 
the smaller cities. 


New Campaign on McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinets 


A campaign for McDougall kitchen 


cabinets is being prepared by Erwin 
& Wasey Company, of Chicago, for the 
McDougall Company, of Frankfort, 
Indiana. 


The Mail Order Advertising Service, 
New York, has been placed in charve 
of the advertising of the Central Branch 
of the Y.W.C. A. of that city. 



























E fight not only to pro- 
tect ourselves. but to 
brirtg nearer the day 

when justice. and honor. and 

fair dealing between nation and 
nation. and man and man shall 
exist through all the continents. 

We love life. but there are things 

we love even more than life, and 
we.feel that we are loyal to all 
that is highest in America’s past. 
when we act on the belief that 
those only are fit to live. who are 
not afraid to die.” 


WReoctonre Pe ew 


every month in the 
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OR nearly four 
Fk years Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 

has written every 


month for the Metro- 
politan. 


One of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s favorite 
sayings runs to the 
effect that it is nine- 
tenths of wisdom, not 
merely to be right, 
but to be right in 
time. He has been 
right ahead of time. 


What the Colonel is saying in Novem- 
ber we shall all be doing in the spring. 


Inspiration and wisdom and fighting energy 
for the war in which the nation is tak- 
ing part and the same elemental powers 
applied to the upbuilding of a great and 
equal country after the war is finished— 
this Metropolitan readers can count on each 
month from the pen of the ex-president. 
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Reshaping the Market Without 
Disturbing Your Present Field 


‘ow a Nursery Gardener Uses Advertising to Lift His Business Out of 
the Exclusively Big-Contract Class 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


HETHER it is more profit- 
able to turn over the in- 
re in your plant and your 
lling foree continuously by 
-ans of a flood of small orders, 
to rely on a sparser crop of 
large individual contracts, is a 
situation confronting many a man- 
ufacturer. 
If the large contract market is 
sufficiently constant, the answer 
is less difficult. But there are con- 
cerns which face this situation 
with a conviction that a revolu- 
tion in their market is under way, 
uncovering the necessity of cul- 
tivating a new class of frequent 
and immediately profitable cus- 
tomers, however small, with the 
possibilities that such prospects 
may develop into the large con- 
tract class. Such a move by no 
means eliminates the big unit buy- 
er as a Sales possibility, while it 
most certainly does create a class 
of customers who pay an imme- 
diate profit, become in themselves 
potential sales agents °. 
for the concern’s 
products, and_ thus 
form a foundation 
ior future develop- 
ment. How one man 
is using advertising 
to effect just such a 
revolution in his mar- 
ket without disturb- 
ing his established 
field is the testimony 
©! this story. 
Selling scenery is 
iterally the business 
Isaac Hicks & Son, 
firm of compara- 
vely isolated nurs- 

gardeners tucked 
ay on the Jericho 
irnpike,, down to- 


: ging, wrapping and packing the roots s0 ceed caceuiclty. Fi 
lant them along the tront of the trees to further te 
ird the middle of Srder some nardy shrubs and plan nil help z c maples by holding moisture and mu ich, Coa 


ture, A few dollars spent in shrubs w' 


mg Island. It. is 
t the railroad’s 
‘oblem of — selling 





Let Hicks Tumnaaient ‘ame Big 
Silver Maples For You 


e is no advantage in waking until spring If done now, 
righ = fe othing had h: 


v my ve poms | them Lt very pu 
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ISAAC Hicks & SON 


Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


the prospect to this article already 
made, but selling the means of 
surrounding your house or ‘estate, 
if you are so fortunate, with the 
proper ingredients, that is, and 
has been for three generations, 
the Hicks business. By means 
of their service the bald hill-top 
can be converted, Cinderella-like. 
into an ancestral park with its 
avenue of oaks, or elms, or 
maples, so that the oldest inhabi- 
tant can hardly remember the dif- 
ference. 

The original Isaac Hicks, the 
grandfather of the present Henry 
Hicks, was as any of the other 
farmers who originally farmed 
tracts of the flat plains of Long 
Island, lived in white-shingled 
Dutch farmhouses, raised hogs 
and garden truck and fruit which 
they hauled periodically to Walla- 
bout Market in Brooklyn. This 
was before the day when Edith 
Wharton’s millionaire heroes and 
heroines, or Pittsburgh land spec- 


appened. 
e trying to have things 
impossible to get any ex ra help. 

ing as shown in the cu 

me 

hese bepabinnet s this fall, A carload is 6 t0 15 

A broad, dense, § symmetrical, ovate t 
y need such as Catalpa, Elm, Linden! Norway Maple and 

fe have them all. ‘Don’t be afraid of their transplant 
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ake your own selection, or ‘cond for the catalog and order direct from it: 
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ulators picked out Long Island 
as the logical spot for buying up 
vast tracts of land, establishing 
manor houses and maintaining 
stables, expensive horse flesh, and 
later, motor races. 

When this evolution came to 
pass the average American land- 
holding farmer was not prepared 
to resist the temptation to sell 
out, and his genus has pretty well 
disappeared from those parts. 
Hicks, however, had started a 
little nursery business, selling to 
his neighbors berry bushes for 


Now — enjoy th 


Summer —their pyotection and) 








THE DISTINCTIVE STYLE OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER COPY NOW APPEARING 


their truck gardens, fruit trees, 
or a bush for their door yards. 
When the land began to pass into 
the hands of the rich, he found 
a better market in this direction, 
i.e, selling the new estates formal 


and informal plants for their 
grounds, transplanting trees, and 
otherwise arranging and re-ar- 


ranging the scenery about their 
places. 

This evolution was not by any 
means overnight, but quite grad- 
ual. The business became almost 
literally a millionaire proposition. 
Looking over a list of the fifteen 
wealthiest citizens of America that 
some one had compiled, they cas- 
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ually discovered one day that the 
had served eight of them. Bu 
some time ago this market bega 
to show signs of saturation. Th 
firm had been advertising in 
few class magazines, firs 
themselves as “tree movers,” an‘ 
secondly, as nurserymen and land 
scape decorators. In the mear 
time in their nurseries they were 
maturing trees and planting tree: 
that were to grow as long as « 
generation. They offered to ship 
trees and place them as far as 4 
thousand miles. “We will save 
you fifteen years,” was the stock 
appeal of their nursery copy, 
meaning that they had trees in 
their ground and the knowledg 
and means to dispose them that 
would bequeath to the new estate 
an air of landed proprietorship 
as soon as the weather had toned 
down a little of the pristine glitter 
of new paint, and the smell of 
shavings had departed. Another 
point of their service was to move 
in trees for a client, not necessar 
ily from their own nurseries, but 
from where they could be located 
and found adaptable from the sur 
rounding country. 

Then, one day, they began to 
suspect that they had come to be 
regarded as a rich man’s propo- 
sition. The tone of their copy 
and their catalogues had always 
been decidedly “wealthy.” They 
felt that they should extend their 
name and decided to enlarge their 
lists and cultivate a -wider ac- 
quaintance. They took full pages 
in standard magazines and while 
they pulled inquiries, many were 
from a radius far beyond a profit- 
able circle for transporting labor 
and machines. Moreover, while 
they were pioneers, many compet: 
tors had put in an appearance, 
some bobbing up to go down 
again, but enough remaining and 
even thriving to share the field 
with them. In the meantime, their 
trees had been growing to a poi 
where they were crowding a' 
it became imperative to sell then 

You see, a tree is an investme: 
and the care expended upon 
is further capital tied up, so t!at 
when it has been standing there 
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Cervantes laughed the swashbuckling 
tin plate knighthood out of Spain with 


Don Quixote. 


shows the folly of pretense. 





WHAT THAT MISSION IS 


“It is as easy to discuss a problem in fiction, in verse, 
even in humor, as it is to discuss it in an essay. 
“‘Hearst’s Magazine has a serious mission through 
all its entertainment and that mission is to discuss, 
elucidate and solve as far as possible the vital ques- 
tions dealing with our political, economic and social 
“C99 













































Stephen Leacock’s in- 
imitable humor pokes fun at sham and 
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ber it was ‘The Real Cave Man.” 
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for twenty years it represents 
considerable value. The firin has 
trees for which it asks—and gets— 
$100 per. 

But manifestly the number of 
those who can or want to pay 
such a sum for trees isn’t very 
big, and no amount of advertising 
will make it bigger. So in recent 
years the Hicks company has been 
working along new lines, and its 
advertising has been shaped ac- 
cordingly.. It has continued to 
advertise in the class and country 
home magazines and still does a 
good big contract business. But it 
has also taken into consideration 
the extending fingers of the subur- 
ban electric lines and the growing 
list of the commuter. A few 
trees at $100 apiece represents a 
good lump sale—but it takes from 
ten to twenty years to realize on 
your investment, and your labor 
can’t tend-trees day in, day out, 
for a generation at a profit to you. 
The suburbanite with his garden, 
with his building loan home and 
his plat for landscape gardening 
may buy an evergreen for the 
corner of the porch, a few dwarf 
plants for a walk border, a fruit 
tree or a few raspberry bushes 
for the garden for from fifty cents 
up. When that sapling or bush 
is gone, you can use the ground 
many times over in the space of 
time that it takes to grow a $100 
tree—and realize a constant in- 
come. Then the commuter’s num- 
ber is also large and constant, and 
his possibilities as a market indef- 
initely expansive. 


SMOOTHING OUT THE SALES CURVE 


And so the Hicks firm has been 
aiming at the commuter as well 
as his wealthier and more preten- 
tious brother devotee to the coun- 
try life—so long as they live with- 
in a reasonable motor trucking 
area of the metropolitan district. 
This is why they have started ad- 
vertising in the metropolitan press. 
That is the Hicks aim now—to 
educate and build up a large near- 
home market—and a year ’round 
market. 

On this latter point they have 
been plugging for some time. The 
tendency in gardening has always 
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been to plant in the spring, wiih 
a lapse in the graph during the 
summer and a minor peak for tl e 
fall, sloping back again for tle 
winter. Hicks, in their direct m: 

-work and their advertising, a:c 
aiming to make planting a yezr 
‘round proposition. In summer 
for instance, they will push eve 

greens, and they succeeded in rai - 
ing the valley in the sales cha:t 
that used to mean summer fro 

a dead level to a respectable pli: 
teau. During eight years they 
were able to sell $102,000 wor:! 
of evergreens in summer as a re- 
sult of concentrated effort. 

They got out an attractive cata- 
logue on the evergreen exclusive- 
ly, giving reasons why summer is 
a good time to plant this family, 
showing possibilities of using the 
several varieties for different pur- 
poses and settings, with pages de- 
voted pictorially and textually to 
“amazing transitions,” or before- 
and-after studies of their use. 

This fall they have issued a 
catalogue—“Fall Leaves”—featur- 
ing trees for November and De- 
cember plantings. This book 
shows, in the variety of sugges- 
tions it makes, the aim they are 
taking toward making planting an 
all-season affair. 

“You can divide your place into 
an interesting series of rooms,” it 
suggests. “One can be an early 
spring garden, another an autumn 
garden bright with berry-bearing 
shrubs and trees, and another an 
evergreen garden. It will be like 
passing from one room to another 
of a beautifully furnished home 
No time like the fall for planting 
shrubbery. It means a_ better 
growth next year.” 

And at Christmas they start a 
drive on planting a Christmas co! 
ony of evergreens—of makiny 
gifts of evergreens—of perpetuat 
ing the Christmas tree—offering 
groups of evergreens costing froin 
$5 up to $250. 

In connection with their evei 
green sales effort was evolved a: 
interesting sampling method. The) 
were trying to find a way | 
circumvent the impression tha! 
they had an expensive propositio 

(Continued on page 45) 
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NUGENT’S 
the representative paper of the 
great garment industry, is read 
every-week by 34,991 buyers 
of feminine ready - to - wear. 
Let Nugent’s Sell YOUR 
Merchandise 
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What Does The New 

“Pay-As- Y ou-Enter 
Advertising” 
Mean ? 


T means the placing of an advertising 
expenditure in such a manner that it 
produces a fixed sales increase. 


It means making possible for an adver- 
tiser to know in advance exactly the mini- 
mum of business each dollar invested in 
advertising will bring him. 


It is the newest idea in advertising, an 
idea originated by Street & Finney to solve 
certain problems of their clients. 


We offer it to a few open-minded manu- 
facturers who sell through branch offices or 
exclusive agencies. 


Street & Finney, Inc. 


(Established 1902) 
171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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We submit the 
Documents in Roideace 


MPORTANT interests are at stake. The orig- 

inal documents and correspondence bearing on 

the contract will determine the verdict. Now 
you appreciate, as never before, the value of 


Worthmore Bond 


The writing, though somewhat faded, is still per- 
fectly legible against the pure white background 
of Worthmore rag fiber stock. There is not a 
break along the folds of a single sheet.. And no 
photographs of the records are necessary to protect 
your rights—you still have the duplicate copies on 
tinted sheets of unchanging Worthmore Bond. 


Truly much better economy than using a com- 
monplace writing paper at a penny a dozen sheets 
lower price. 


Ninety-seven items in stock. Samples on request. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
Bay State Division Boston 
Smith, Dixon Division na Baltimore 
New York Office Chicago Office, Continental 
Astor Trust bidg. & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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‘he Jericho Turnpike, a splendid 
.itomobile road and one of the 
iin arteries for motor traffic 
st and west on Long Island, 
ns through their nurseries and 
their office. So they set up a 
~and and filled it with ever- 
creen saplings, all bound up 
id packed with the earth ball 
end roots for transplanting. 
hen they put up a sign inviting 
tie wayfaring motorist to take 
tree as a free sample, asking 
only in return that he leave his 
ird in a box placed for the pur- 
pose. This novel sampling plan 
produced a good list of names for 
iailing purposes and some good 
business. It was one more link 
: the effort to prove that their 
coods were not as expensive as 
their name might suggest. 

A newspaper campaign of some- 
what unusual copy has been run- 
ning twice a week since May 1 
in preferred small space in a New 
York newspaper. The object has 
heen again, to get the suburbanite 
interested in the Hicks proposi- 
tion—and to come out to visit the 
place. At the same time in every 
advertisement there is an effort 
to get an actual order for some 
specific offering—say a two-year- 
old grape vine at twenty cents, or 
a guaranteed peach tree, four to 
six feet high at twenty-five cents 
apiece. If not a definite order, 
then at least a telephone .call for 
Mr. Hicks, who discusses the call- 
er’s problem and suggests solu- 
tions. The effort is to produce 
concrete orders, visits or ’phone 
inquiries immediately, without 
waiting for catalogue requested, 
ilthough mail pieces are some- 
times offered and sent out. While 
: is early in the campaign to judge 
what permanent effect this copy 

producing, it is certainly being 
talked about. Lecturing recently 

: Brooklyn, Mr. Hicks was asked 

one in the audience: “If it 

n’t revealing trade secrets, who 

rites your advertisements ?” 

\ great number of inquiries 

ive been received from this cam- 

ign, many of them enclosing 
ish orders for specific offerings, 
nd asking advice about definite 
roblems. Some big orders have 
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resulted. And the nature of the 
copy lends itself to stunts. There 
will be a hand drawn outline bor- 
der of a bunch of grapes, a peach, 
an oak leaf, a formal hedge, a 
garden gate, etc. filled in with 
rough but simple hand-lettered 
type—the tone and effect of the 
copy all being aimed to reflect 
the air and character of the propo- 
sition. There is never any espe- 
cial idea in the copy that the firm 
is eager to make sales. 

For instance, near the Hicks 
nurseries is a hazel copse sur- 
rounded by pine trees, called the 
“Tsle of Trees.” One day a little 
larger advertisement than usual 
was run, inviting everybody and 
anybody to come down and go 
hazel-nutting. About sixty turned 
up on Sunday. Next week a fol- 
low-up ad was printed: “You 
missed something if you didn’t 
come out with the rest last Sun- 
day,” it said—“to pick hazelnuts 
where we told you to. We were 
there ourselves to watch the fun. 
There’s still bushels and bushels 
of them left.” 

There are other interesting 
points of this somewhat unusual 
advertising proposition. It is, 
again, a case of a firm that has 
recognized a changing trend in its 
market—a trend not immediately 
discernible, but one where adver- 
tising is turning up the ground 
and reseeding it for future mar- 
kets. 


French Advertising Man In- 
structs U. S. Troops 


Roger Mery van Minden, second 
lieutenant of artillery in the French 
Army, who was for some time previous 
to the war _in the advertising agency 
business in New York, has been placed 
at the disposal of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces as an artillery in- 
structor. 

Lieut. Mery van Minden is the son 
of one of the directors of the Société 
Europeenne de Publicite, of Paris. 


Bursley Joins Murphy Varnish 
Company 


Harry C. Bursley, for several years 
sales-promotion manager of Valentine 
& Company, New York, varnish manu- 
facturers, has resigned to take a simi- 
lar position with the Murphy Varnish 
Company of Newark, N. J. 





What Happens When the Making 
of a Product and Its Selling Are 
in Different Hands 


The Vicissitudes of Grab’s Foot Scraper 


By John Allen Murphy 


O what extent the sales de- 

partment and the production 
end of a manufacturing business 
should co-operate, is a much 
mooted question. The necessity 
for the closest intimacy between 
the various functions 
of a factory is so ob- 
vious that one would 
think that no issue 
could arise out of the 
subject. While the 
sales and production 
departments of most 
concerns get along 
harmoniously, still 
there is often a lack 
of proper co-ordina- 
tion in their rela- 


tions, which does not 


work out to the great- 
est good of the prod- 
uct. This is a con- 
stant complaint of 
many manufacturers. 
Others sort of re- 
motely sense the con- 
dition, but are not 
sufficiently aware of 
it to view it in its 
real importance. 
The writer recent- 
ly ran across a case 
where the making of 
a product was in the 
hands of one party 
and the selling of it 
in the hands of an- 
other. Of course 
there is nothing new 
in this, but the in- 
stance shows what 
often happens when 
the production and 
the sales departments of a busi- 
ness are not hitched up to the 
same yoke. The incident may 
throw some illumination on this 
whole question of the benefits 
of co-ordinating all the functions 
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STRAIGHT 
COMPARE 


guards your home from 

Muck and Dirt as ef- 

fectively as the faithful 

= watch dog guards your 
& property. 

cy The imperative suggestion to 

“clean your shoes before 

you enter” is heeded by 

every self-respecting person 

_ Prevents unnecessary scrub- 

bing and mopping. Saves car- 

pets and rugs by reducing the 

wear and tear due to frequent 
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shoe as it passes thru. 


For sale at all 

hardware and de- 

partment stores. Th. 

price is one dollar 
Manufactured by 

STAMPING & TOOL Co. 
LA CROSSE, wis. 


SELLING 
WITH AD ON 
PAGE 48 


of a manufacturing establishmer . 

Some seven or eight years agi, 
Victor M. Grab, of Chicago, pa 
ented a foot scraper. This mai, 
Grab, was also identified at o: 
time with that bushel basket din 
bank, which attained 
quite a vogue a fey 
years ago. 

The scraper was 
manufactured for him 
under contract by 
the Stamping and 
Tool Company of La 
Crosse, Wis. Later on 
the device was taken 
over by an associate 
of Grab’s, and the La 
Crosse company con 
tinued to make it for 
him. The manufac 
turer had nothing to 
do with the selling. 

Without any refer 
ence to the particular 
case under discussion, 
it is easy to imagine 
how such a situation 
could turn out to be 
very unsatisfactory 
for the manufacturer 
The patentee, left to 
his own resources in 
securing a market, 
might easily prov: 
unequal to the task. 
and thus hamper th: 
manufacturer. Th« 
patentee could d 
fairly well and at 
the same time nm 
measure up to th 
greater  possibilitic 
for the article a 
seen by the manufacturer. Th 
patentee might be handicapp« 
in various ways. He _ migh 
for example, have insufficie: 
capital He might not have 
grasp of the modern method 
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Business men 


who look ahead 


are preparing now for trade after the war. 
This is the way the situation looks to us: 


TO-DAY business is enormous and profits 


are large. Now is the time, 
therefore, to do constructive work for the 
future. The demand ABROAD, right 
now, for all kinds of American-manufactured 
goods is tremendous. 


AFTER THE WAR the foreign mark- 


ets will need and 
will buy all sorts of American products. Ameri- 
can manufacturers who go after this trade 
NOW will be in the strongest position to get 
their share of exports after the war. 


and not later, is the time 
NOW, more thoroughly to develop 
your distribution abroad. The 
AMERICAN EXPORTER organiz- 
ation is ready to help you by bringing 
the merits of your goods to the atten- 
tion of importers and buyers in all the 
foreign markets. It is doing this ser- 
vice now for over 800 manufacturers. 
May we include you? 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place, New York 
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of reaching a market through ad- 
vertising. On the other hand, the 
manufacturer might have the or- 
ganization and the facilities to 
insure the immediate success of 
the article. It might fit in very 
nicely with his regular line. In 
fact it might make a strong ad- 
vertising leader for the whole line. 
Thus all the possibilities for a big 
business might exist and yet the 
situation remain deadlocked. 

In some respects the experience 
of the Stamping & Tool Company 
paralleled this imaginary case. At 
any rate its arrangements with 
the previous distributors were 
-brought to a close in June of 
this year and since that time it 
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The campaign is opening up in 
the farm papers reaching the state 
of Missouri. According to Charles 
B. Krueger, sales manager, this 
state was selected as a starter for 
several reasons. One reason is 
chat it has a large rural popula- 
tion. The product is one that will 
find its greatest usefulness in a 
country home. Another fact that 
influenced Missouri as an experi 
mental ground is that St. Louis is 
such a large hardware jobbing cen 
ter. This is important because the 
product is now distributed through 
the wholesale hardware house, the 
retail hardware dealer and _ thx 
general store. An intensive direct- 
by-mail campaign is being waged 

on this trade 








$25. 00 Paid for One Day’s Work 
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Tremendous sales. 
Mighty labor-saving invention. 
MILLION ALREADY SOLD, YET JUST INTRODUCED! .: 


Here's just a few 
D0ds apes poe. North Dakota carpenter, orders one, 
2 days (profit $80.00) 
wen. Pennsylvania contractor, averaged 10 sales per 


Agents amazed at quick, snappy sales. 
day 


They are fine sellers, worked one pany and sold 30 (profit $15.00 
Tino: “Can = scrap ers as fast as I can get the 
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Let us slat you to hundreds like these =  antiete, not men, 
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GRABS’ SCIENTIFIC AUTOMATIC FOOT SCRAPER to 


their doorstep. 


Dept. 17 


advertising. 
The Stamp- 
ing & Tool 
ompany 
makes a line 
Texas, sold of house- 
hold hard 
ware. Cata- 
logues of all 
the products 
are supplied 
the re 
tailers in the 
territory 
covered by 
the advertis- 
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TOLEDO, O. 








FORMERLY THE CHIEF AIM OF THE COPY 
has been perfecting plans for mar- 
keting the scraper, through its 
own organization. The sales plan 
of the patentee and later of his 
successor was to sell through can- 
vassers. The system did not work 
out well. The La Crosse manu- 
facturer has discarded this plan 
and is using regular trade chan- 
nels to reach the market. Under 
the old plan, the advertising was 
for the purpose of getting agents. 
According to the new campaign 
the advertising is aimed at the 
consumer—to tell what Grab’s 
scraper is and why it should be 
bought. The former advertising 
tried to secure distributors. The 
new advertisiny is creating busi- 
ness for distributors. 


WAS TO PROCURE 


AGENTS ing, and it 
is expected 
that this strong selling drive on the 
foot scraper will develop busi- 
ness for the rest of the specialties 
This circumstance, in itself, illus 
trates the value of a manufac 
turer having some control over 
the things he makes. The fact 
that he can probably. increase the 
sale of the product is one point 
to be gained, but what is more 
important is that the control of the 
article would often put his whole 
line in a stronger position. 

It is interesting to see why 
the first selling plan did not pan 
out. Considerable advertising 
was done to get canvassers, but. 
so Mr. Krueger says, the number 
secured who had experience in 
or the ability to do this work 





Jhe Handwriting 
—on the Wall-°— 


i For the Past Eight Months, the 
' Post-Dispatch Has Shown Steady Losses 
in Daily Average Net Paid Circulation. 


The Daily Average Figures Shown Below 
Are From Post-Dispatch Sworn Circu- 
lation Statement Issued October 1, 1917 


176.759 -.. 
173,59) = 


170. Oz)» 
164,569 
IS) ° 22,230) 10% 
ISG2,.V8V a 
ISB,24 August 
157,644 September 
Post-Dispatch LOSS for the Period 


. DES 


During the Same Period 


The Star GAINED 
13,108 


The Star’s Daily Average Net Paid Circula- 
tion for Six Months Ending October 1, 1917 


107,612 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY pp 


CHICAGO - People’s Gas Building ro 
PHILADELPHIA - Colonial Building }S¥ 
fi} NEW YORK - Fifth Avenue, Building © 
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Advertisements 
Omitted 


WING to the great demand for ad- 

vertising space in The New York 
Times it is frequently necessary to omit 
advertisements. 


On Friday, Oct. 26, 34 columns were 
omitted and 121 columns published. Dis- 
crimination in the assignment of space is 
forced upon The Times by these conditions. 


Preference is given, therefore, to advertise- 


ments having news value and to those for 
which copy, including matrices, cuts or 
drawings, for the daily edition, are delivered 
before 6 P.M. on the day previous to pub- 
lication; and to those for the Sunday edition 
for which finally approved copy is delivered 
before Friday night. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


In the week ending October 27th The 
New York Times, printed 1,086 col 
umns of advertisements—a greater vol- 
ume than it ever before published in 
a single week—a gain of 227 columns 
over the corresponding week last year. 
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vas remarkably small. Let Mr. 
crueger tell the rest of the story: 
“The idea at large was of 
yurse to sell as many scrapers 
s possible to whomever would 
uy. But let us suppose that the 
erson who purchased one as a 
imple intended to sell the prod- 
ct, and let’s see what happens 
| the great majority of cases. 
“We have now a factory hand, 
irpenter, day laborer, farmer or 
iechanic proposing to devote his 
atire time to work which prom- 
es more money than he is earn- 
ig, or to employ his idle time 
profitably. You have here good 
ien and true, anxious and will- 
ing to work, but terribly handi- 
capped in undertaking to sell a 
product. 
“Many of them lack the ability 
to express their ideas clearly or 
fluently; few, if any, have had 


previous experience or training in 
this work, no knowledge as to 
how to go about it, little or no 
ability in this direction, 
or acquired. 

“He goes about soliciting or- 


native 


ders for later delivery. Let us 
suppose he’s ‘lucky’ and obtains 
orders for four the first day. He 
draws on his own resources, out of 
his jeans, robs the baby’s bank 
and sends four dollars to pay for 
a half dozen. Freight and cart- 
age, one dollar more. 
“Let us assume that he sold 
the article for $1.25, although $1 
is as much as the product is 
worth, and should be sold for. 
“If he can sell and deliver four 
scrapers in one day’s time, and 
collect the money he will have 
received $5 for $3.48 worth of 
merchandise, showing him a profit 
$1.52 for a day’s work. Some 
nay make larger sales, but four 
day would be a good average. 
ventually, Mr. Agent wakes up 
find that being in business for 
lomself is no bonanza. Conse- 
ently he may sell what he has 
ft for what they will bring, or 
uck them entirely. The dis- 
ibution of many products at- 
mpted in this manner stops at 
e dead line—the agent.” 
Of course, the plan of selling 
rough canvassers is not always 
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a failure. Often a young manu- 
facturer has to finance himself by 
effecting quick sales. By using 
agents to sell direct to the con- 
sumer, he gets cash with his or- 
ders and thus does not have to 
wait from thirty to ninety days 
for the returns to get back from 
tre trade. Then again other manu- 
facturers, by developing carefully 
a plan of their own are able to 
build up a permanent business 
for their canvassers. The Fuller 
Brush Company is a well-known 
example. 

But selling foot scrapers 
through canvassers is decidedly 
different from selling brushes or 
hosiery or other staples. In the 
first place, the need for foot 
scrapers is not widely recog- 
nized. Demand should first be 
created through advertising. It 
is too much to expect the agent 
to introduce an article that is 
practically unknown. Canvassing 
is usually not profitable unless the 
sale can be made quickly, or un- 
less a route or regular trade can 
be built up. Frequent repeat or- 
ders, such as is possible with a 
long line of brushes or hosiery, 
makes the proposition attractive 
to agents. In other words, the 
possibilities must be there for 
the canvasser to make a good 
day’s wages or he'll soon get tired 
of the job. 

When an article is sold through 
a retailer, he does not expect to 
have that single product pay his 
salary. He is willing to push it 
if it pays a fair profit and it 
promises to show a few turns a 
year. He is willing to consider 
anything that will help to swell 
his volume on this basis. That 
is why the retail store is the logi- 
cal place for a product such as a 
foot scraper. The retailer will 
do his share when the consumer 
advertising does its share. 

Where the manufacturing and 
the distributing of a product are 
in the same hands, important 
facts, such as have been developed 


‘in marketing Grab’s Foot Scraper, 


are usually discovered sooner than 
when production and marketing 
are entirely unrelated functions 
of a business. 





Effective Harmony in Advertising 
Display 


Layouts That Conform to the Character of the Goods 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


5 ageclegae oD type faces ex- 
press different things in 
themselves. Different styles of 
drawings represent other differ- 
ent things. The various styles 
and treatments of engravings all 
have their uses for expressing dif- 
ferent things. 

What I am trying to preach is 
that advertising men should give 
more thought to the 
manner in which the 
various mechanical 
factors of advertising 
display suggest and 
amplify the thoughts 
and emotions of the 
copy. And once this 
is clear in your mind 
you can be boss of 
the job and make 
yourself understood 
to all the men who 
handle the material 
with which you build. 

A masterpiece is 
something in which 
every element of its 
composition is related, 
either by its harmony 
of thought or its har- 
mony of relation. 
And a= masterpiece 
usually has behind it 
a big boss who knew 
his job. 

Webster says that 
“Art is a system of 
rules and _ principles 
for obtaining a de- 
sired end.” 

Your prospect is at- 
tracted first by char- 
acter of your display. 
If this same character is reflected 
in the copy that this prospect reads 
the display helps the copy and 
vice versa. The result is that 
the message is more likely to be 
remembered because all the ele- 
ments in the entire composition 


Address October 27 before the Roch- 
ester Convention of the Advertising 
Affiliation. 


sees 
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blend into one unit, and this unit 
is what you want your reader to 
see and remember. 

Times without number I have 
had folks ask me whether I had 
seen the attractive advertising of 
so-and-so’s. When I asked them 
what the ads were selling they 
didn’t know. It was a case of too 


much attracting and not enough 


seas 


IN THE ORIGINAL THIS BOOKLET COVER IS SOLID BLACK. 
WITH A GREEN BORDER. 
SQUARES IS WHITE AGAINST A GREEN BACKGROUND 


THE LETTERING IN THE THRE! 


holding. It was a case of eithet 
the artist or the printer running 
wild with the advertising man’s 
thought or copy. 

In order to be more concrete, | 
will try to explain what I mean 
by the possibility of attracting and 
holding the attention and making 
the message penetrate. 

Somehow T came across one o! 
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Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


. DP agi see Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
f dealers and customers at one cost by concentrating 
in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


| Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is different from al- 
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most any other market in the country—because one newspaper 
(The Bulletin) goes into nearly every home in and near Philadel- 
phia, making it possible for advertisers to send their selling appeals 
to practically every possible buyer in one medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 


Practically 100% of the entire potential market. 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for six months from April 1 
o September 30, 1917. (As per repert to U. S. Post Office Department). 


i 363,115 ox 


The Largest Two-Cent Circulation in the East 








I WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office, J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
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the booklets for the new Bethle- 
hem motor truck. Now what 
does a buyer want to know most 
of all about a motor truck? Will 
it stand up?—Is it strong? 

I hadn’t become acquainted with 
this booklet ten seconds before 
this idea of strength was suggest- 
ed to me by the display. The type 
was bold throughout as well as 
the illustrations. It was strong 
stuff, but I have been told that it 
was successful and I don’t see any 
reason why it shouldn’t be. 

This booklet may not suit the 
aesthetic tastes of advertising 


A Pearl Ring 
is Always 
Appropriate 


have quality sticking out of then 
to the extent of making qualit 
the first thought in the onlooker’ 
mind. In fact, the quality sug 
gestion was more important tha: 
the quality talk. 

Therefore, I selected a style o 
illustration that was very refine: 
but with a touch of attractiv: 
strength. I then selected a typ: 
that reflected quality and also har 
monized with the drawings. 

What was the result? 

The jeweler sold four times a 
many diamonds as in the sam: 
period the year previous—and w. 
werent advertisin 
diamonds in our cop) 
The high quality dis 
play suggested dia 
monds. I have th: 
actual figures take: 
from his ledger as t 


Nothing is so refined, beautiful 
and altogether appropriate es a 
Pearl Ring. 


In order to realize how much 
value can be put into a Pearl 
Ring you must see Blackmer's 
Single Pearl Rings. 

We believe that you will be 
agreeably surprised. Stop in our 
store tomorrow. 


E. R. BAACKMER 


the results, and | 
know that the client 
feels that the excel 
lent quality of new 
business was the sug 
gestion of quality in 
the display. 

Would this style of 
frail quality sell the 
motor trucks? And 
would the crudely 


DIAMONDS 
JEWELRY 


OPP. NORMAL SCHOOL 
FREDERICTON 


WATCHES strong poster style 


sell diamonds when 
we are not talking 
diamonds ? 





ADVERTISEMENT DESIGNED TO SUGGEST QUALITY 


men who are selling women’s 
wear or jewelry. But the success 
of this campaign proves to a de- 
gree that the message in the book- 
let got across with a rush. 

Here’s another case: © 

A jeweler came to me for a set 
of four newspaper ads that would 
help him do a bigger business. 
But he also wanted the advertise- 
ments to create a better feeling 
toward his store, because he had 
a competitor who had been in the 
field many years ahead of him and 
the people of the town did not 
think that my advertiser’s store 
was as “classy” as his competitor’s. 

So, it was a case of suggesting 
quality rather than just a state- 
ment of quality. The ads had to 


Yes, these unre 
lated displays do sell 
some goods. And 
that’s the answer that I get 
when I plead with an advertis 
ing man to change his meth 
ods. But do such effects sell as 
much as they should? That’s the 
question. 

I have tried the same copy with 
both related and unrelated display 
in order to prove that it does pay 
to harmonize all the elements of 
display so that they reinforce the 
message by suggesting the me-- 
sage or the spirit of the message, 
and I’ve never failed to get bett«r 
returns with the related displa 
What you advertising men are 
after is not just results but max 
mum results. 

“Oh, I haven’t the time to wor:y 
about all the fine details of di 
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Creating Dealer Good-will 
Toward Advertised Goods 


It is the function of The Link to drive advertising 
truths home to dealers of this territory—to help 
them solve their selling problems, and to urge 
their hearty co-operation with advertised goods. 


There are two editions of The Link—one con- 
tains copy of interest to druggists while the 
other edition appeals to grocers. 


The Link is of undoubted value in creating 
dealer good-will toward advertised goods—it 
offers dealers a worth-while service—suggests 
selling helps and offers advice on all phases of 
retail merchandising. It explains why it pays 
to sell advertised brands. The Link draws 
dealers closer to advertisers. 


The Link will interest you. Write for a copy. 
And ask for detailed information regarding our 
Merchandising Service Department — find 
out how it works—how it can help you. 





. New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
“EW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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Distinctive 


Cloth-bound booklets compel attention because of 


their very appearance. They fairly hurdle the 
mass of commonplace paper-covered sales litera- 
ture on the office boy's desk and get a hearing with 
the boss. 


Your cloth-bound booklet or eatalogue will be at your 
prospect's elbow long after your competitor's paper-covered 
booklet has been collected by the janitor. 


Ask your printer or binder to show you samples of 


Interlaken 
[Book Cloth samen 


. Write today for our. cloth-bound booklet, ‘‘Get- 
ting Your Booklet Across. ** It gives some inter- 
esting facts about the economy of cloth covers. 
Address Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. 
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play. If I did I couldn’t write 
cood copy.” 

To these answers I have. this: 

“But, my dear man, good dis- 
jlay is a big item in good copy, 
and if you leave these details en- 
tirely to someone who does not 
know what you are trying to sug- 
gest, you stand a big chance of 
having your good copy weakened 
by the way it is dolled up. 


SIMPLE RULES TO FOLLOW 


“Don’t fuss. Simply control 
your principles.” 

Visualize the ultimate effect you 
are after and then see that the 
effect is there when your display 
is finished. And try to get a sys- 
tem for doing this without spend- 
ing a small fortune making 
changes. 

If you are appealing to the rank 
and file of readers don’t let an 
artist or a printer trim up your 
copy like a Christmas tree and 
have it suggest a_ proposition 
worth a thousand dollars when 
you are trying to sell a fifty-cent 
article. What you need is force 
and simplicity. 

If you are appealing to a select 
lass, don’t get a commonplace 
display. Get something different. 
You don’t have to copy anybody’s 
style. There’s always a difference 
that is possible if you blend your 
choice of mechanical elements to 
fit your space and the spirit of 
your message. Don’t squeeze your 
copy into some design that has 
been made by someone who didn’t 
know anything about what you 
were trying to accomplish with 
your copy. 

Don’t use photographs of live 
models just because you like to go 
down to the studio and pose the 
young ladies. Use them because 
you could not get the required 
reality with any other style of 
illustration. 

Don’t use crayon drawings be- 
cause you have fallen in love with 
leon Bracker’s work or because 
your wife’s uncle likes it. 

Don’t use Ben Day designs be- 
cause you want to show the boss 
something that he didn’t know 

ou knew. Use them because you 
cannot get anything better to get 
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tones, shadows and character into 
a line cut for newspaper ads. 

Don’t use Caslon Old Style type 
because you have always liked the 
Eastman Kodak advertising. Use 
it because you want a clean, dig- 
nified and easily read message, or 
use it because you want a read- 
able light face type to contrast 
with the bold headings in one of 
those strong ads that command 
attention from the rank and file 
reader. 

Don’t use Della Robbia type 
because your printer or the maga- 
zine has just laid in a nice fresh 
lot and has assured you that it’s 
the latest thing out. But use it 
because you want something to 
suggest the feminine spirit. 

Don’t think that because Mr. 
Goudy has designed a beautiful 
face of type (several, in fact, but 
I mean the real Goudy series) 
that you can use it on a boiler- 
makers’ announcement in the 
American Machinist and get the 
required spirit of strength in the 
suggestion. 

Look out for stunts in display. 
They are fine when you keep them 
related to your message. But if 
the stunt is the whole show, if it 
is the chief attraction, don’t do it. 
It’s like a street clown. You re- 
member the clown, b+ darned if 
you can remember what ad he 
had on his back. 

Then you say to me: 

“Surely you don’t expect me to 
go out and learn the trade of 
every mechanic who handles any 
part of the making of my message 
in print.” Certainly not. 

Your architect doesn’t serve 
time at bricklaying in order to 
know what he wants. 

Here’s a good method: 

Recently I was calling on an 
advertising man in New York 
City and he showed me a series 
of portfolios. 

Each portfolio contained either 
advertisements or mail pieces that 
suggested a ‘particular spirit. 

If that man was working on an 
ad that was to appeal to women 
he could turn to a dozen dainty 
effects that he had collected in 
this portfolio. He could pick one, 
show it to his artist, engraver and 
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printer and get what he knew 
would reinforce his message with- 
out any of the ordinary struggling. 

This man knows the names of 
very few type faces and engraving 
methods, but his method of col- 
lecting what he knows will ex- 
press certain things, makes it easy 
to make himself understood. He 
didn’t need any bald-headed ex- 
perts. 

He has studied the characteris- 
tics of every type face, every en- 
graving and every drawing that 
he came across. He studied the 
value of every treatment, stunt 
and “classic” to try and determine 
its value or lack of value as a 
sales producer in print. 

He knew novelty when he saw 
it, and he knew how much of this 
novelty was of any value in his 
daily work. 

And that advertising man’s 
work is distinctive and produc- 
tive chiefly because of its lost 
identity. By that I mean that 
very few of his displays look 
alike. 

You don’t look at any of his 
conceptions and say “that’s some 
of Bill Jones’ stuff. He always 
uses that Baskerville type.” When 
I look at his samples I nearly al- 
ways says: “By golly, that’s a 
strong message.” 

He has no style. He has prin- 
ciples. He makes his copy form 
a distinct style by the manner in 
which the copy influences the se- 
lection of the mechanical ele- 
ments of the advertisement in 
hand. 

One of the saddest moments of 
my life was once when my wife 
showed me some advertising and 
said: “That looks like your 
style.” She found something that 
was similar in appeal to a cam- 
paign that I had spent consid- 
erable time on immediately pre- 
ceding her finding. 

I am not a Stylist. 

I do not believe we will improve 
advertisement display until we 
build around the message, for the 
message and with the message. 

I believe that advertising men 
will be well repaid for the time 
they spend formulating a method 
whereby they can make them- 


selves clear to the skilled hel 
with which they work. 

I believe that the choice of th 
mechanical elements should bh: 
done by a man who has a sak 
instinct as well as an artistic i1 
stinct, and he should be the ma 
who either writes the message « 
is responsible for the policy « 
the publicity. This picking ar 
choosing should not be left 
anyone who does not know tl 
facts and details about the enti: 
campaign. 

I believe that advertising m« 
should strive to learn the tru 
value of every possible mechani 
al feature with which they buil: 
and try constantly to fit these m« 
chanical elements into their work 
so that the reader will not r 
member the advertisement ahead 
of its message. 

As Henry Ward Beecher onc: 
said “I’d rather have a man feel 
sorry for his sins after hearing 
one of my sermons than to have 
him tell me what a fine sermo: 
it was.” 


Advertising Activity in the Far 
West 


The advertising account of Walter 
Fitzpatrick, San Francisco—“‘K” Stump 
Puller—has been secured by the Dak: 
Advertising Agency of that city. Farm 
papers’ and weeklies reaching farming 
districts will be used, the copy ranging 
in size from fifty-six lines single column 
to one page. 

This agency has also been placed in 
charge of the accounts of Hills Brothers’ 
“Red Can” coffee, and the F. J. Poss 
Company—both of San Francisco. The 
Poss company is distributor for Aver, 
tractors, motor cultivators, etc. 


Tractor Attachment Associ:- 
tion Plans Campaign 


The National Tractor Attachm 
Association, comprising various manw 
facturers of tractor-forming atta 
ments, has been organized with head 
quarters in Chicago. Plans are bei 
laid for a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign to attract farmers’ business. 


Scotland to Remain With 
Cleveland Macaroni Co. 


Bayard S. Scotland has withdraw: 
his resignation from The Clevelard 
Macaroni Co., which was announced in 
Printers’ INK recently. He will 
main as vice-president and director of 
sales and advertising. 
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A Corres: po; acl ent 
In Every Pees nty 


of Hint NOES 


Each Dot on the Map Represents an Orange Judd Farmer Correspondent 


NE of the big reasons why Orange Judd Farmer 
O leads in Illinois is because we keep in close per- 
sonal touch with people and conditions in all 

parts of the state. 

In every county, without exception, there is a 
reliable, prosperous, never-failing Orange Judd Farmer 
correspondent, who reports regularly and accurately 
all local information of value and interest. 

These correspondents are the leaders, the respon- 
sible, the wealthy, the up-to-date farmers of their 
particular communities. Many have been reporting to 
us faithfully for 20 years. 

The result of this unequaled editorial service is sub- 
seriber confidence and- prestige—the kind that assures 
ORANGE Jupp. FARMER First Ciroice in the minds of 
careful advertisers. Put ORANGE Jupp FARMER On your 
list for real results. Leads in Illinois. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
; Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinoi: 


New York Atlanta Springfield Minneapolis 
N.Y. Ga. Mass. Minn. 
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The bonafideness of LIFE’S 
circulation can in all fair- 
ness be compared with 
the worth of your Liberty 


Bonds. 


Advertisers who buy. with 
caution are listing LIFE 
as one of their vital me- 
diums. 


24-K gold circulation. No 
higher standard possible. 


Gee. Bee. Aré 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr.; Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 





Helpful Programme of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation 


so Men of Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Canton and Syracuse Find 
Rochester Meeting Full of Stimulation 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


= HE most surprising statement 
made at the Advertising Af- 
iation Convention held at 
ochester, on Friday and Satur- 
iy, Oct. 26 and 27, was that 
Brown Landone, chairman of 
Cominittee of Direction of 
tlie International Social and In- 
lustrial Betterment Exposition, 
hich is to be held in European 
untries after the war, when he 


“The bug-a-boo that Germany 
has been the ideal of business 
clhciency is the greatest humbug 
ever forced upon the attention of 
business men. No greater mis- 
take has ever been made. No 
country, industrially, has been 
more inefficient than Germany 
within the past forty years, with 
the possible exception of Turkey. 
(Germany started out in 1871 with- 
out a penny of debt. At the be- 
cinning of the war in 1914 her 
people were loaded with a stagger- 
ing per capita burden. On the 
other hand, during the forty years 
following the Civil War, the 
United States not only wiped out 
its war debt of $5,000,000,000, but 
reduced its national debt 72 per 
cent. 

“We should have no fear of 
German competition after the war 
for she will have no money with 
which to re-establish industrial 
conditions. Germany has lost, be- 
sides her actual cash capital, bil- 
lions and billions of dollars in 
the good will of the world. The 
problems we will have to face 

ill be the problems of our Al- 
liecs—their problems of shipping 

d trading. To meet them suc- 
cessfully our salesmen must be 
specially trained. American busi- 

ss goes on sprees. In 1914 it 
had the ‘morning after the night 


fore’ feeling. Just at present it 
61 


is intoxicated by prosperity. Per- 
sonally, I believe there will be 
greater prosperity for America 
after the war than now—greater 
than that of the last fifty years. 
The only question is, Will Amer- 
ican business be prepared to take 
advantage of it? Business men 
must be trained and trained now 
for after the war conditions.” 

Mr. Landone spoke with au- 
thority as he has resided for 
sixteen years in the principal 
capitals of Europe and had spent 
much time in Germany studying 
social and industrial conditions. 
His remarks made a marked im- 
pression upon the delegates, who 
warmly applauded them. 


THE SELLING STRIFE TO COME 


The convention, which opened 
on Friday evening, was attended 
by over a hundred representatives 
of the Buffalo, Cleveland, Canton 
and Syracuse advertising clubs, 
and a majority of the members of 
the Rochester Club, which has 500 
of the leading business and adver- 
tising men of that city upon its 
rolls. Mr. Landone spoke at the 
first session and was preceded on 
the programme by Geo. W. Hop- 
kins, sales manager of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company, of 
New York, who, in the course of 
a rapid fire talk on salesmanship, 
said: 

“When the war ends we are 
going to have the greatest com- 
petition in business we have ever 
known, not only because of the 
advent of many foreign manu- 
facturers in our market, but also 
because workmen now engaged in 
making munitions in thousands of 
factories will turn their attention 
to the production of numerous 
new or standard articles. Now is 
the time for you to put up your 
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fences and get ready to meet this 
competition. 

“You will face changed condi- 
tions. You cannot direct your 
salesmen as you did three months 
ago. You have got to keep in 
touch with what is going on in 
the markets of the world and be 
prepared to take instant advan- 
tage of favorable circumstances. 
We must build up the kind of 
business that will hold our cus- 
tomers. It requires a full head of 
steam for us to buck up against 
the sort of tide we're facing. 
The draft is a great thing for it 
is teaching Americans to obey. 
The first fundamental rule of the 
salesman must be to obey the 
orders he receives from the sales- 
manager.” 

Mr. Hopkins emphasized the im- 
portance of the exchange of ideas. 
“Tf I have a dollar bill and you 
have a dollar bill,” he continued, 
“and we exchange them each of 
us still has a dollar. If, on the 
other hand, we exchange an idea 
instead of a dollar, each of us 
has two ideas. The handiest and 
most helpful thing in the world 
for a salesman is the ‘dope’ book 
or note book. Take it with you 
wherever you go and when you 
run across a good idea jot it 
down in your little book. Pic- 
tures help, too. Take a Kodak 
along with you in your travels 
and make snap shots of things 
that are new or helpful. There’s 
nothing like a picture to drive 
home a fact. 

“Every man in an_ industrial 
concern from the president down 
ought to be ‘sold’ upon the goods 
it manufactures. If salesmen are 
not sold upon them, how can they 
possibly sell other people? The 
best salesman is he who helps the 
merchant, his customer, to pros- 
per. He must respond quickly to 
the sales manager’s instructions. 
He must do good team work. 
Don’t be afraid of your com- 
petitors. You can’t fight success- 
fully with fear in your heart. I 
believe in loving my competitor 
up to the point of getting the or- 
der. When you try to sell a mer- 
chant a new product he at once 
assumes a hostile attitude toward 








your proposition. He objects io 
the article because, first, it fils 
up his shelves; second, it ties up 
his capital; third, it is little called 
for and takes up the time of the 
clerks in trying to induce cus- 
tomers to buy it. You have git 
to be ready to answer these ob- 
jections as soon as they are raisc: 
or you will fail to make a sale. 
You should have at your tongue’s 
end every argument that can be 
used in behalf of your article. 
Listen to the salesman who wants 
to tell you of the difficulties he is 
having. He knows the market 
oftentimes better than the sales 
manager.” 

Mr. Hopkins condemned the use 
by the sales manager of nagging 
and fault-finding letters. “Send 
the salesman who isn’t doing as 
well as you think he ought words 
of encouragement. Tell him that 
he will do better to-morrow, be- 
cause he is going to work harder. 
Put the heart back into him. If 
he sends in a big order, send him 
a telegram or a special delivery 
letter congratulating him upon his 
work. He will feel that his ef- 
forts are appreciated and will be 
all the more eager to make a bet 
ter showing.” 

“Practical Application of Di 
rect-by-Mail Methods” was _ the 
subject of a helpful talk by Homer 
J. Buckley, of the Buckley-Dement 
Company, of Chicago, a portion 
of which is reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue of Printers’ INK 


SIDENER ON VIGILANCE WORK 


Merle Sidener, chairman of the 
Vigilance and Better Business 
work of the A. A. C. of W,, de- 
clared that as a result of the ef 
forts of the advertising men in 
fighting fraudulent advertising the 
public had greater confidence 11 
the advertisements they read than 
formerly. After the war greater 
attention will have to be paid to 
the reduction of selling costs bi 
cause of the intensive competition 
that is bound to follow. It is. 
therefore, up to the business man 
to make his advertisements move 
believable, more truthful then 
ever before, and thus make th: 
more effective. The advertisinz 
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PLUS 
ROYAL 


ET ROYAL put that extra 
printing quality into 
your electrotypes. 
Don’t try for superfine 
effects in halftone or 
process color work un- 
less every infinitesimal 
detail in your originals has been faithfully 
transferred to the duplicate plates. And 
don’t try to buy such plates as these by 
ordering them casually as you would news- 
paper ‘“‘electros.”’ Observe how the habit 
of calling upon Royal has grown in recog- 
nition of that extra quality which Royal 
knows how to put into duplicate printing 
plates. Get a copy of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and ask yourself if the kind of elec- 
trotypes you buy could print such wonder- 
ful pictures as well as Royal prints them. 
Then sit down and write us a good long 
letter about your electrotyping troubles. 
























ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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man should help in every way he 
can the merchant who wants to 
steer the right course. Mr. Sid- 
ener condemned the use of com- 
parative values in store advertis- 
ing, not because they were wrong 
in themselves, but because the 
practice leads in the wrong direc- 
tion. He read abstracts from let- 
ters from half a dozen or more 
of the largest department stores 
in the large cities in which the 
writers stated that the discon- 
tinuance of comparative prices 
had led to better business. Mr. 
Sidener also spoke of the better 
business bureaus that have been 
started by the advertising clubs 
in different parts of the country 
and asserted that vigilance work 
helps stop unfair practices, re- 
duces competition and _ creates 
greater public confidence in adver- 
tising. 

Elmer L. Clifford, advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, told of the results that had 
followed the throwing out of 
medical and other misleading ad- 
vertising. “We have found that 


it pays to keep our advertising 


columns clean,” he said. “It is 
a good thing for newspapers as 
well as their readers to take a 
bath once in awhile. The losses 
we sustained on the Journal when 
we put up the bars against what 
is termed ‘objectionable’ advertis- 
ing were soon more than offset 
by the money paid in by adver- 
tisers who had stayed out of the 
paper because they did not like 
to have their announcements ap- 
pear in what they regarded as bad 
company. We are now carrying 
more food advertisements than are 
printed by any other newspaper in 
the United States.” 

Warren S. Platt, chairman of 
the Better Business Bureau, of 
Cleveland, gave the delegates 
some interesting data about the 
bureau’s work. He said that the 
merchants of Cleveland were co- 
operating with the bureau, which 
they regarded as highly beneficial 
to the retail business of the city. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted 
to the general subject of “Print- 
ing and Arrangement.” Frederic 
W. Goudy, of Forest Hills, N. Y,, 


the type expert and designer of 
over thirty new faces, spoke on 
the “Influence of the Private 
Press.” The problem of type is 
an all important one, Mr. Goudy 
declared. Some of the old type 
faces have never been excelled 
by modern type founders. He ad- 
vocated the use of these, not be- 
cause they were old, but because 
of their artistic character. Beauty 
of form and of rhythm are de- 
sirable in type composition and 
arrangement. No amount of orna- 
ment can hide poor construction. 

Gilbert P. Farrar, of New 
York, spoke on “Magazine Lay- 
out.” His paper appears else- 
where in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

“Newspaper Display Layouts” 
was the subject of a paper read 
by O. M. Brodfeuhrer, manager 
of the copy and art service of the 
Chicago Tribune. Lantern slides 
were used to illustrate some of 
the points he brought out. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The board of directors met at 
noon on Saturday and elected 
these officers for the ensuing year : 

President, E. D. Anderson, of 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, president of Buffalo Ad 
Club; first vice-president, Joseph 
R. Wilson, secretary and treasurer 
of the Haloid Company, Roches- 
ter; second vice-president, Walter 
3..Cherry, sales manager of Mer- 
rill-Soule Company, of Syracuse; 
secretary, L. E. Honeywell, ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Acme Manufacturing Co. of 
Cleveland, and Martin Pierce, of 
Canton, Ohio. 

The convention wound up with 
a banquet on Saturday evening, 
attended by over 500 delegates 
and business men of Rochester. 
Former President William How- 
ard Taft, and George Edgar Vin- 
cent, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, discussed problems 
growing out of the war, and 
Douglass Malloch, editor, author 
and poet, furnished the spice of 
the programme by delivering a 
humorous and at times serious 
discussion of “Seven Sinners of 
Business.” 























GEORGE F. WILSON 


becomes Director of House Organs 
and Sales Copy 


Beginning November 
Ist, 1917, Mr. Greorce 
F. Wison will have 
charge of all the copy 
preparation for Arrow 
Press, Inc. 

Mr. Witson’s experience 
covers many years in 
agency work, handling 
practically every kind of 
advertising in large vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Witson’s experience 
should be particularly 


MR. WILSON will work as a 
our growing organization Ww 


for Arrow Press 


valuable to publishers of 
house organs, as well as 
to users of other forms of 
direct advertising. 


Mr. Witson has written 
nearly 400 individual 
numbers of house organs 
for 35 distinct lines of 
business. He is the au- 
thor of the only textbook 
on the subject—‘“The 
House Organ—How to 
Make It Produce Re- 
sults.” 


ac of 


ich is 


specializing in Direct Advertising 


Mr. Gitpert P. Farrar 
will continue to handle 
the plans and typogra- 
phy of direct advertising 
for this organization. 

Mr. Farrar is_ well 
known as an authority 
on display and printed 


publicity. His writings 
have appeared in all the 
various advertising and 
printing - journals, and 
he is also the author of 
“The Typography of 
Advertisements That 
Pay” (Appleton’s) 


No obligation is involved by asking for 
the story of our organization, and we do 
not send representatives unless requested 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
Direct Advertising 


320 West 39th Street, New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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Is the U. S. Too Generous in Dealing 
With German-owned Patents 
and Trade-Marks? 


Some of Our Manufacturers Think So and Are Pushing a Test Case 
for Early Decision 


O branch of our national or- 
ganization. for war is likely to 
ake deeper impress, direct or 
indirect, upon advertising interests 
ian that designed to regulate 
trading with the enemy, the ma- 
tinery of which has lately been 
verfected by President Wilson’s 
appointment of a War Trade 
Board, a War Trade Council and 
a Custodian of Alien Property. 
Advertisers in general have been 
warned of the far-reaching effect 
upon patents, trade-marks and 


copyrights of the last important 
act of Congress when assembled 
in its recent special session, but 
in reality this is but the aspect 
of a new status that will touch 
advertising 


interests at 
points of contact. 
Unquestionably, however, the 
extent of the powers conferred 
with respect to trade-marks and 
trade names will cause this angle 
of the situation to overshadow all 
others if these powers be exercised 
to the full: extent. For example 
no “enemy” or “ally of an enemy” 
doing business in the United 
States can make a change of name 
during the war without a license. 
The new War Board is empowered 
to act upon the applications of 
concerns that seek to make a shift 
of trade names, supposedly be- 
cause the old names, savoring of 
Teutonic origin or connections, 
yperate to deprive the holders of 
he trade of patriotic Americans. 
The Alien Property Custodian 
is not yet ready to announce his 
olicy with respect to the grant- 
ing of licenses to take over enemy 
patents, trade-marks and_ labels, 
but he is vested with the broadest 
power to permit manufacture un- 
ler patents held by an enemy and 
sanction the use of trade- 
marks and copyrights covering 
subjects or matter of enemy 
rigin. 


many 


It is up to the Custodian 
69 


to prescribe the conditions of li- 
censes and even to fix the prices 
at which goods thus manufactured 
or marked shall be sold. He 
likewise has the responsibility for 
collecting the royalties, which are 
not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
gross sums received from the 
use of inventions, trade-marks and 
copyrighted matter. 


FUNCTIONS OF NEW WAR_ TRADE 
BOARD 


Because the operation of the 
Trading-with the Enemy Act 1n- 
vades the jurisdiction of some half 
a dozen executive departments of 
the Government, the President has 
seen fit to centralize the adminis- 
trative machinery in a War Trade 
Board made up of representatives 
from all the various departments 
that are concerned. This new 
War Trade Board, in addition 
to its formidable array of brand 
new functions also takes over the 
work of licensing all exports from 
the United States to foreign coun- 
tries. In short, in this capacity, 
it has succeeded to all the func- 
tions of the Exports Adminis- 
trative Board, which goes out of 
existence after a short but rather 
conspicuous career. To the same 
end the erstwhile Exports Coun- 
cil has been supplemented by the 
War Trade Council which is made 
up of Cabinet members, the Food 
Administrator and the Chairr‘an 
of the U. S. Shipping Board. ° 
role of this latter body is strict, 
an, advisory one. Finally as an 
incidental cog in this new ma- 
chinery we have the Censorship 
Board which, by virtue of its 
broad powers of censorship over 
the mails is in a position to dictate 
to advertisers should the latter, 
by any chance, run counter to es- 
tablished rules of war conduct. 

The depth of the impress of 
the new order of things upon 
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American manufacturing and ad- 
vertising interests will depend 
wholly upon the spirit and policy 
of the administration of the new 
Act. Much is left to the discre- 
tion of the President and of those 
to whom he delegates his author- 
ity. The law itself is most sweep- 
ing, virtually prohibiting all trade 
with our enemies and their allies 
except by license issued by the 
President. The provisions for the 
conservation and utilization of 
enemy property will, if exercised 
to the limit, result in the taking 
over of assets of vast aggregate 
value. 

There are clauses in the new 
Act that may play hob with th: 
operations of the American 
branches of German concerns and 
with American firms manufac- 
turing under license from Ger- 
man chemists, patent owners, etc. 

Whether the patent and trade- 
mark sections of the new statute 
will open a large field of industry 
for the manufacture of many ar- 
ticles now made in Germany will 
largely depend upon the degree of 
conviction which applicants can 
convey to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian as to the need in the 
United States for the articles for 
the production of which license is 
sought. The new law, by its spe- 
cific reference to articles and 
products necessary to the health 
of the military and naval forces 
of the United States plainly strikes 
at the trade-marks and patents 
covering Salvarsan or “606,” etc. 
Whether, with respect to less ur- 
gently needed German specialties 
the United States will subscribe 
to the conservative policy of Great 
Britain or to the radical policy of 
Australia will depend upon the 
representations that are made to 
the Property Custodian and upon 
the policy which he is induced to 
adopt as a result of these repre- 
sentations. 

Without reference, however, to 
the disposition of the Alien 
Property Custodian to be _ lib- 
eral or narrow in his interpreta- 
tion of the new statute, the fact 
remains that the limitations of the 
law itself will prevent such a let- 
ting down of the bars with re- 
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spect to German patents and trade- 
marks as has been anticipated in 


some quarters in the United 
States. Charles Warren, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the 


United States, and other officials 
who had a hand in framing the 
new law set about their task firm 
in the conviction that patent rights 
must be interfered with as little 
as possible. In consequence of this 
feeling, there are certain sections 
of the Act that are calculated to 
compel the American manufac- 
turer to watch his step even were 
he assured that he could obtain a 
license to manufacture. 


THE LAW’S LIMITATIONS 


Foremost of these pitfalls is 
that found in paragraph G of Sec- 
tion 10 which permits any enemy 
or ally of an enemy to institute 
and prosecute suits against any 
person other than a licensee under 
this Act to enjoin infringement of 
letters patent, trade-mark, print, 
label and copyrights, in the same 
manner and to the same extent 
that he would be entitled to do 
if the United States was not at 
war. This stipulation is consid- 
ered to establish a new principle 
that will prove of far-reaching 
import in international patent law 
practice. Another paragraph of 
the same section that will be 
found to have important bearing 
upon business activities is that 
which establishes the validity of 
powers of attorney granted by 
enemies to persons in the United 
States. The above-mentioned pro- 
visions were vigorously assailed 
when the Trading-with-the-Ene- 
my Bill was under consideration in 
Congressional committees and one 
of the paragraphs was removed 
in the Senate but in the end it 
went back and all these limita 
tions appear in the Act as finally 
approved. 

Even the manufacturer who is 
enabled to secure a license to use, 
for the time being, an enemy pat- 
ent, trade-mark or label, must 
face the possibility of more or less 
bother after the war. Paragraph F 
of the Section of the new Act 
referred to provides means for the 
recovering of any mark, label, 
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Do You Know What 
the Other Half Reads? 


E MEAN the half of the nation living in towns under 
W 2500 population. The trade in these country town stores 

is 90% to 98% with farmers—who read and rely upon 
their leading agricultural paper. It is their guide, even though 
many subscribe to other publications, and it is their country store- 
keepers’ index to merchandise as well. 


In the 28 states which for half a century have formed the back- 
bone of the country’s agricultural prosperity, 


OVER 600,000 FAMILIES READ 





The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
for the Farms and Homes of America 

(ver 88% of this circulation is on Rural Free Delivery routes 
and in towns of less than 2500. Right now this is the most pros- 
perous section of the country. Probably they want your goods. 
\re you selling these people ? 
‘Jur investigation department was created for the purposes of 
research into farm needs and the merchandise to meet them. 
(ur records have been compiled for you. Write us for further 
letails. In most instances we are able to increase our advertiser’s 
opportunities for business through helpful suggestions. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


North Michigan Ave. 6th Floor Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Forsyth Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, II. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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The Staff of 


SHERMAN & BRYAN Isc. 


ADVERTISING 


19 Fifth Ave.New York. 
Welcomes lhe Addition of 


MR.W.H. DENNEY 


whose experience in 
General, Technical. 
Mechanical. Electrical 
§& Export Advertising. 
will be invaluable to 
our clients, old and new. 
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irint, patented invention or copy- 
righted matter. At any time with- 
in one year after the close of 
the war the owner of the good- 
vill thus loaned to another may 
ring action in a district court 

f the United States to recover 
rom the licensee all use and en- 
joyment of his property. 

That the innovation in practice 
vhereby alien enemies may insti- 
tute and prosecute suits involving 
vatent, trade-mark and label rights 
vill not be accepted by business 
\merica without a stiff fight in 
the courts over the question of 
constitutionality is already fore- 
shadowed. Indeed the first steps 
looking to the disposition of a 
test case have already been taken 
in the arrangements made to carry 
up on appeal the decision rendered 
a few days ago in the Federal 
court in Buffalo in the case of 
Johann Stumpf of Berlin versus 
the A. Schreiber Brewing Com- 
pany. 

Interests that are hit by the 
privileges given to alien enemies 
under the new Act are vigorously 
protesting to Washington that 
Uncle Sam in his anxiety for the 
international observance of trade- 
mark, patent and copyright rights 
is in the position of carry- 
ing out a supposed _ recipro- 
cal arrangement wherein the 
reciprocity is, in reality, one- 
sided. In other words, the ob- 
jectors to the over-generous atti- 
tude on the part of the United 
States declare that there is no 
way in which an American patent 
or trade-mark owner may to-day 
sue in Germany to protect his 
rights as Germans are privileged 
to sue in the United States. Fur- 
thermore there have come, of late. 
disquieting rumors from Germany 
relative to American patents al- 
leged to have been declared i 
valid in Germany because money 
could not be remitted from the 
United States to pay the taxes 
which, under German law, are 
imposed on all patents. 

That a give-and-take arrange- 
ment with respect to trade-marks, 
labels, etc., is the underlying ob- 
ject of the Trading-with-the- 
Enemy Act is clearly indicated by 
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that section of the new law which 
grants to enemies an extension 
of time (reaching to 15 months 
after the close of the war) in 
which to make application for 
registration and pay the neces- 
sary fees provided the nation of 
which such applicant is a citizen 
or subject extends a similar privi- 
lege to citizens of the United 
States. Although effort is thus 
made to safeguard American 
trade-marks and labels in enemy 
territory, a license from _ the 
present will henceforth be re- 
quired before any Ameri- 
can citizen or corporation is 
warranted in making applica- 
tion for patent or trade-mark ap- 
plication in enemy countries. Sim- 
ilarly permission from Washington 
is necessary before Americans can 
make payment to enemies or their 
allies of any trade-mark, patent 
or label registration fees, taxes or 
annuities. 

Corn 


Opportunity for 


Planter 


The bigger corn crops which are 
planned for next year are encouraging 
aggressive advertising by the Hayes 
Pump and Planter Company, Galva, IIl., 

which manufactures a four-wheel corn- 
planter. It is offered to dealers as 

“champion of mighty yields for over 
thirty years,” and the opportunity for 
sales, in view of larger crops, ig em- 
phasized. 


Sees 


Newspapers’ Appoint Represen- 
tatives 

The Geo. B. David Co., Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative in New York 
and Chicago, has added the following 
papers to its list: Niagara Daily Press, 
Lockport, N. Y.; Reporter, Galt, Ont., 
and L’Opinione, ” Philadelphia. 


Publicity Asso- 


Joins Bankers’ 
ciation 


F. S. Woodrow, formerly with the 
Meisel Ferguson Company, of New 
York and Port Huron, Mich., has be- 
come associated with the Bankers Pub- 
licity Association, New York, as man- 
ager of publicity. 


R. D. Northrop with Spafford 
Agency 
Richard D. Northrop has been made 
vice-president of the Spafford Adver- 
tising Agency, of Boston. He was for- - 
merly associated with the Greenleaf 
Company of that city. 





Space Buyers’ Views of Space 
Salesmen 


Latter Had Expected to be Grilled but Find That Their Reputation 
for Constructive Work Is Getting Abroad 


ewe salesmen heard them- 
selves put on the griddle last 
Monday, but the fire was out. It 
was at the monthly luncheon of 
the Representatives’ Club in New 
York, and incidentally one of the 
best attended lunches for several 
months. W. A. Patterson of the 
W. A. Patterson Co., Inc., talked 
on the subject assigned to him 
last month, but postponed, while 
George L. Sullivan, advertising 
manager of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, discussed the advertising 
representative and his methods. 
followed by S. Keith Evans of 
Mother’s Magazine, who talked 


from the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher. 

On the specific subject, “How 
the sales organization can hack up 
advertising,” 


Mr. Patterson said 
that there are few that do it prop- 
erly. He sketched the process 
whereby the advertising policies 
start at the top, the president or 
the board of directors, are passed 
on to the sales managers who in 
turn may hand them down to 
branch managers, by them to be 
passed on to the salesmen, and 
perhaps eventually to reach the 
prospect, whether in the trade or 
in private life. By that time it 
loses so much in the filtering proc- 
ess that it is hard for the salesman 
to understand the advertising, and 
for that reason they have little 
respect for it. He sketched the 
position of advertising as he had 
found it in three important con- 
cerns. The first is comparatively 
young, but a conspicuous success. 
It started out with a sales organ- 
ization little acquainted with the 
selling problems of the line, in a 
field already well filled with com- 
petition, which moreover had been 
advertising; it had little knowledge 
of the manufacturing conditions, 
and little money. Yet a director 
of the company attributed its suc- 
cess to the belief its salesmen had 
in the power of applied advertis- 


ing. A second old concern had 
been approached by advertising 
men long before it finally adver 
tised. Finally it did some adver- 
tising, but down at the bottom of 
the organization there was no 
trace of the advertising. The 
salesmen were ashamed of it, “as 
if it were a pink umbrella that they 
were required to carry,” said Mr 
Patterson. “Yet with a proper un 
derstanding of the place of ad 
vertising on the part of the organ 
ization, one of the directors told 
me that the sales volume could 
be doubled in a year, despite an 
already tremendous volume.” 

He said that it is a big part of 
the representative’s duty, not 
merely to get contracts, but to sec 
that the advertiser and his organi 
zation are made to appreciate fully 
the importance of the advertising 
in their business scheme. This re 
quires , digging, in and out of 
hours, into market and selling con 
ditions. But lack of such general 
information and special data, he 
said, is one reason why the space 
salesman has to keep selling ad 
vertising year after year. 


Mr. Sullivan said: 


SOMETIMES OPPROBRIUM ATTACHES 
TO WORD “SOLICITOR” 


“IT came across an advertise- 
ment in Printers’ INK recently 
which began this way: ‘Wanted— 
An advertising salesman, not a so 
icitor. I'll wager the man who 
wrote that advertisement had 
looked up the meaning of ‘solicit.’ 
It means, to ask earnestly. To 
ask earnestly is not always to get, 
so let’s substitute the word sales- 
man and consider the methods of 
a few whom I have met. 

“One man came to me a year 
and a half ago with a very high 
priced proposition, which my com 
pany had never used. He was, to 
begin with, a gentleman. It hap- 
pened to be a rainy day and he 
apologized for bringing a wet 
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ILLIAM H. TAFT, former President 

of the United States, has joined the 
staff of the Public Ledger as Contributing 
Editor, the connection becoming effective 
on November 1. 


Philadelphia 


s LEDGER 


The National Newspaper 


The Public Ledger’s news and editorial leadership attracts 
readers of the class that is most valuable as an advertising 
audience. Not one of these readers has been bribed by 
premiums or influenced by ‘‘forced draft’’ circulation 
methods. 
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raincoat and umbrella into my of- 
fice. He had no suggestion of 
any thought that he was out of 
place. : 

“It was evident in the first five 
minutes that he thoroughly be- 
lieved in his proposition. But the 
big, outstanding thing which re- 
mains in my mind was that he 
was loaded with facts concerning 
our special business, and while he 
never mentioned the name of one 
of our competitors in the course 
of his hour and a half talk, it was 
very evident that he had made a 
careful and intelligent study of 
the entire rubber business. There 
is no getting away from such an 
advertising salesman, I simply had 
to listen to him, and while he did 
not even ask me directly to give 
him an order, in a short time he 
received a liberal order for space.” 

Mr. Sullivan said that he has 
been impressed with the thorough 
knowledge of their market pos- 
sessed by farm-paper salesmen, 
saying that almost without excep- 
tion, they are walking compen- 
diums of farm conditions. 

“Touching on the knowledge 
which the average advertising 
salesman has of the editorial side 
of his paper,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
“T have always been impressed 
by one particular salesman who 
comes into my office and discusses 
with me intelligently the writers 
contributing to his pages. His 
references to a Galsworthy novel 
or a Maeterlinck essay are made 
with a very nice assumption that 
I am interested in the work of 
these men and never with the 
assumption displayed by another 
man, that I am ignorant that such 
a man as H. G. Wells exists. I 
always feel like a small boy at 
school when this particular man 
calls and I have to submit to being 
told just who H. G. Wells is, what 
has made his fame, and what his 
part in the life of English letters 
is to-day, and I am always sus- 
picious that all my friend knows 
about H. G. Wells is what he has 
read in the mimeograph letter of 
his chief.” 

New members of the Club an- 
nounced are: J. E. Dumars, New 
Republic; S. J. Glatz, Butterick 


INK 


Publishing Company; W. H. Hen 
derson, Scribner’s; David E. Lee 
Rodney B. Stuart, Woman’ 
World; Joseph H. Lynch, Atlanti: 
Monthly; Hugh L. Gardner, Tow 
é& Country; Herbert O’Donnel! 
Town & Country; H. A. Ding 
wall, Today’s Houseunfe; W. F 
Haring, The American Woman 
William V. Bennett, Butteric! 
Publishing Company.  Associati 
members, O. H. Carrington, Met 
ropolitan; Ralph K. Strassman 
Red Book. 


Information Wanted About th: 
Far East 


AMERICAN Express COMPANY 
Advertising Department 
New York, Oct. 29, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Knowing that Printers’ INK is th 
fount of all advertising information, |! 
wonder if you would not give me a lit 
tle help. 

The American Express Company ha 
recently established offices in Manila, 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Yokoham: 
We do everything at these offices fror 
express and freight shipping to buying 
foreign exchange, issuing travelers 
cheques, buying acceptances, and othe 
forms of financial activities associate 
with the export trade. 

I am confronted with the proble: 
of advertising these services in Eng 
lish papers with a circulation throug] 
out the Far East. I know of the Fa 
East Review, and I see Millard’s Revicz 
advertised in Printers’ INK 

Where could I get a list and a crit 
ical survey of the best papers or mag 
azines to use to cover this field? | 
shall be very grateful to you for an 
suggestions. 

Doveras Matcoim, Manager. 


New ‘Trade-Paper Advertise 


in Cleveland 


The Cleveland Brass & Copper Mill 
Inc., have appointed M. K. Powers, « 
Cleveland, to handle their advertising 
A trade-paper campaign has been starte 
and it is probable that other kinds « 
mediums will be used later. 

This agency has also secured the a 
count of the National Builders Cor 
pany, of Cleveland. 


Denney with Sherman & Brya: 
W. H. Denney has joined the staff « 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York. H 


has been associated with the Foste 
Debevoise Company of the same city. 


Taft on the Staff of the “Publi 
Ledger” 


Ex-President Taft has become a co 
tributing editor of the Philadelph 
Public Ledger. 
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515 MILLIONS 


U. S. Bureau of Crop Statistics in its Forecast issued October 
8, 1917, lists Louisiana-Mississippi chief money crops for 1917 
as worth 515 Millions. 

This is exclusive of numerous small crops and livestock. The 
same crops last year were a shade short of 300 Millions. 


And last year was an unusually good crop year in this section. 


The fact is that the farmers of Louisiana and Mississippi are 
going to have a net surplus of about two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars of money to invest this year. 

Telegraphic Bulletin: 

‘Second Liberty Loan, New Orleans allotment, 12 Millions, 
subscriptions, $17,743,000. 

New Orleans District allotment 20 Millions, subscriptions 
more than 30 Millions. 


U.S. P. O. 
REPORT 


Statement of PAID Circulation for 
the Six Months ending Oct. 1, 1917 


SUNDAY - - - 177,438 
(GAIN over April statement 8,563) 


DAILY - - - - 60,756 
(GAIN over April statement 5,713) 


AVERAGE - - = 63,217 
(GAIN over April statement 5,713) 


New Orleans Item 


Foreign Representatives 


JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ ST. LOUIS 


JAMES M. THOMSON, Publisher A. G. NEWMYER, Business Manager 
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=<) The“Y” and 


The “Y” takes “home” to the soldier. It 
gives him entertainment, comfort, cheer, 
protection—a clean, wholesome environ- 
ment. No matter where he is, in training 
camp or just back of the firing line, there’s 
a Red Triangle sign near, where he can 
slip in, where he can find books, maga- 
zines, writing materials, music and a 
friendly greeting—someone who cares. 


President Wilson officially appointed the 
Y. M.C. A. for this work—as a recognized 
adjunct of the American Army. Millions © 
of dollars have already been expended. The 
present budget calls for $35,000,000—all 
for War Welfare Work. Here is a Cable- 
gram that is just one example of the many 


demands that come from abroad in addition 
to the wide scope of operations here : 


Grateful for duplicating supplies lost on 
torpedoed Kansan. Send 20 tons soap, 
20 tons condensed milk, 10 tons chocolate, 
5 tons cocoa, 2 tons tea, 5 tons coffee, 5 
tons vanilla wafers, 50 tons sugar, 200 
tons flour, 2 tons fruit essences, 2 tons 
lemonade powder, /120,000 testaments, 
120,000 hymn books, tons of magazines 
and literature, 30 tons writing paper and 
envelopes, 50,000 folding chairs, 500 camp 
cots, 2,000 blankets, 20 typewriters, 60 
tents, 75 moving picture machines, 50 
Delco engines, 200 phonographs and 
5,000 “‘canned”’ music records, | ton ink 
blotters, $75,000 worth athletic goods. 


The Y. M. C. A. is on a war basis. The 
National War Work Council has its hea:!- 
quarters at 124 East 28th Street, New Yor«. 
There are six departments strategicaly 
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the War 


) cated to correspond in general to the 
Military Departments of the Nation. There 
ere 312 buildings now in operation. 500 
are planned. And an outfit for only one 
“ Y” Building consists of about 100 separate 
jiems comprising among other things: 
piano, stereopticon, talking machine and 
records, hymn books, games, medicine balls, 
indoor baseballs, motion picture machines, 
paste, pickaxes, baseball gloves, postcards, 
stationery, pillows, blankets, pocket testa- 
ments, pails, fire extinguishers, books, type- 
writers, uniforms, mess kits, and auto- 
mobile trucks. 


Have you known that the Y. M. C. A. is 
such a big factor in this war? Do you 


know that it has over 700,000 members 
in America alone? Do you realize the 
tremendous purchasing power of this 
organization ? 


The official organ of this “greatest men’s 
club in the world”-is called Association 
Men. It is read by business men, profes- 
sional men, young men. It is also in every 
“Y” Reading Room and Military Center. 
The new size advertising page measures 
7x10 in. The rate is 40 cents a line, $168 


a page. 


ASSGIATION 
MEN 


A. P. OPDYKE JAMES I. PECK 
dvertising Manager Eastcrn Representative 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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WAICR: 


MEANS 
MORE SALES 





Cleveland’s Food Market con- 
ditions change continually, 


Like any article of food which 
the market may consume, it 
thrives on cultivation. 





If your salesmen make Cleve- 

YOUR land occasionally—it may re- 

BROKER member them. If they come 

more frequently, Cleveland may 
buy some from them. 








If you sell one large account a 
here, some of the million and a 
quarter consumers in Greater ONE 

Cleveland may come to know JOBBER 


you. 








But if you really wish to sell 
ALL CLEVELAND—then se- 
lect as your local representative 
a Food Broker who has a spe- 

cialized sales staff always on the 

ALL . 

ground, who will actively and 
JOBBERS continually place your product 
thru the greatest possible num- 
ber of sales channels, to produce 
maximum sales with minimum 
expense. 








—_————. 








IF YOU DESIRE TO WIN 
CLEVELAND, WHY NOT FIND 
OUT MORE OF THE ADVAN- 
TAGES WHICH THIS SALES 
ORGANIZATION HAS TO 
OFFER? 























NN 


ALL SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 30% 
DEALERS THE PAUL E. KROEHLE COMPANY DEALERS 


FOOD BROKERS 
Swetland Building Cleveland 
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“Who Pays for Advertising F::; = 


Asked at Hearings in Washington 


Representatives of Manufacturers and Others Give Testimony 


ial Washington Correspondence) 
N intimation that the Federal 
Trade Commission might find 
lution for the problem of re- 
price maintenance in a sys- 
for Governmental determina- 
of what constitutes “reason- 
ness” of retail price and 
isonableness” of profit was 
of the high lights of last 
k’s sessions of the present se- 
of hearings on this subject at 
shington. Curiosity on the part 
the Commissioners as to who 
s the cost of advertising, and 
was another manifestation 
had more than passing sig- 
ance. 
he Trade Commission after 
nding two days in listening to 
arguments of the advocates 
opponents of standardized re- 
prices found itself yet f 


(9 


A 


tar 
m fulfillment of its promise to 
t a hearing to all who desired 
speak on either side of the case. 
\ccordinglv it was found neces- 
to adiourn until this week 
n the debate—for these hear- 
s amount to little short of that 
vill be resumed. Henry C. 
wn, of the Victor Talking Ma- 
hine Company, will probably ap- 
as the first witness. 
\ssembled in Washington for 
second attempt to persuade 
Federal Trade Commission to 
true price cutting on trade- 
ked goods as unfair competi- 
. were a large number of na- 
il advertisers, only a com- 
tively small proportion of 
mm had an opportunity to ad- 
ss the Commission in the lim- 
time allowed. Among the 
minent manufacturers who 
» not been similarly conspicu- 
at previous hearings in Wash- 
in the subject of resale prices 
be mentioned Edgar T. 
ch and A. E. Phillips, of the 
ch Grape Juice Company; H. 
<er Jones, of the National Bis- 
Company: Sidney M. Colgate 


Si 


and Charles W. Dunn, of Colgate 
& Co.; Arthur E. Dodman, of the 
Packard Motor Car Co.; and A. 
H. Fleet, of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company. 

The suggestion that it may be 
up to Congress to enact a law 
whereby Uncle Sam would censor 
the resale prices and the profits 
on identified goods, is, of course, 
right in line with the war-time 
trend toward Government regula- 
tion of prices in many lines. It 
was made by Trade Commissioner 
Fort during the testimony of Jason 
Rogers. publisher of the New 
York Globe, and the latter oppo- 
nent of price standardization de- 
clared that he would be satisfied 
with such a system of Federal 
supervision. 

SAYS NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS 
POSE STANDARD PRICES 


OP- 
Publisher Rogers is as well 
known in advertising circles for 
his opposition to legalized price 
maintenance as Messrs. Montague. 
Bravshaw and Putnam. who also 
snoke, are for their advocacy of 
the cause. Mr. Rogers made no 
secret of the fact that his opposi- 
tion is based on a conviction that 
an era of price maintenance would 
result in a serious slump in news- 
paper advertising patronage. The 
publisher of the Globe has figured 
to his own satisfaction that a verv 
large majority of newspaper ad- 
vertisers are opposed to standard- 
ized prices and he, as is well 
known, lines up with this ma- 
jority. 

Never before, perhaps, in his 
statements before investigating 
bodies, has Mr. Rogers so sharply 
drawn the line between the news- 
papers and the magazines and 
other periodicals. For example, 
one of his remarks last week was, 
by way of summing up the ad- 
vertising situation, as follows: 
“All of this leads to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps the high cost 
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and the wastefulness of so-called 
National advertising is partially 
responsible for some part of the 
increase in the cost of living.” 
He argued for only a limited 
amount of national advertising, re- 
inforced by local advertising. He 
reiterated the charges he has made 
before Congressional Committees 
to the effect that members of the 
Fair Trade League, in retalia- 
tion for his campaign against price 
maintenance, have withdrawn ad- 
vertising patronage from the 
Globe. At one point in this dis- 
cussion, Mr. Brown, of the Victor 
company, asked Mr. Rogers if he 
referred to him and the Globe 
executive replied that he did not. 
Personalities threatened to be- 
come more extended but the Trade 
Commission chairman curbed this 
line of discussion. 


FOLLOWING DOWN ADVERTIS!NG 
COSTS 


At various stages of the hear- 
ings, but especially when Mr. 
Rogers was on the stand, were 


there outcroppings of curiosity as 
to who pays, in the last analysis, 
the expense of advertising. Two 
newspaper men on the Trade 


body, Commissioners Murdock 
and Colver, faced a newspaper 
man in the witness stand and they 
sought to draw Publisher Rogers 
out, as they had earlier in the 
day sought opinions on the ad- 
vertising angle from Congress- 
man M. C. Kelly. The latter, in 
addition to being a newspaper pub- 
lisher, is the author of the Kelly 
Bill designed to sanction the fix- 
ing of resale prices on standard, 
trade-marked goods on somewhat 
the same plan as the Stephens Bill. 

“Do you believe,” Commissioner 
Murdock asked of Mr. Rogers, 
“that the national advertisers put 
into the cost of their wares the 
amount that they expend in their 
national advertising?” 

“]_ do; they have to,” replied 
the Globe publisher. In answer 
to a follow-up question he con- 
ceded that the retailer must in 
like manner provide for the ex- 
pense of his advertising, where- 
upon Commissioner Murdock 
closed the incident with the re- 


mark: “That is as far as I cae 
to go. Everybody recently seers 
to have discovered advertising a: 
the Government proposes to tix 
it. 

Edmund E. Wise, counsel f 
R. H. Macy & Co., who has, 
if by common acceptance, be 
enthroned recently as the leadi: 
orator in opposition to price fi 
ing, discussed the subject at gre 
length before the Trade Commi 
sion. He hammered away as her. - 
tofore on the virtues of the indi- 
vidual contract with the retailer 
as an all-sufficient expedient for 
the manufacturer who desires 
enforce standardized prices arid 
incidentally declared that none of 
the retailers he represented had 
ever broken a contract of this 
kind. 

As in previous hearings, the 
Macy lawyer has been enabled to 
score heavily by making capital 
out of the situation with respect 
to leading advertised brands of 
collars. Before the Commerce 
Committee of Congress some time 
since, Mr. Wise held up the con- 
cert of action of the collar manu- 
facturers in advancing retail prices 
from two for a quarter to fifteen 
cents straight as a foretaste of 
the practices that might be ex- 
pected were price standardization 
legalized. Last week, Mr. Wise 
drew the same moral from the 
more recent advance in collar 
prices from 15 to 20 cents each 
and then quoted at length from 
the last annual report of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., to show that 
since the advance in the retail 
price of collars the makers of the 
Arrow brand have made net prof- 
its, far greater in proportion | 
total sales than were the profits a 
the lower price. Mr. Wise is a! 
ways able to obtain from offici 
auditors such expressions of sym 


(oe ' BOSowr 


pathy for this line of argument. 


that surprise is often express 
in the “gallery” that manufactur 
ers do not make more effort 
refute his charges. 

George Haven Putnam, the p1 
lisher, discussed at length the <' 
uation with respect to standardiz « 
prices in the book-publishing bu -'- 
ness; George D. MclIlvane, S:° 
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ERWIN G@ WASEY COMPANY 


CA dvertifing 


5s EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 














Every man of us well realizes 
that our own success is bound 


up inseparably with that of 
the businesses we serve— 
and works in that spirit. 
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retary of the National Pipe and 
Supplies Association, sketched the 
price situation in a field not pre- 
viously instanced in price main- 
tenance discussions; and John 
Brayshaw voiced the solicitude of 
the retail grocery trade for price 
protection. 

A number of last week’s speak- 
ers, including Congressman Kelly, 
echoed the expressions of con- 
cern so freely made at the first 
hearing, with respect to the future 
of the small retailers, menaced 
alike by the department stores, 
chain stores and _ mail-order 
houses. Figures from the latest 
annual report of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. were dissected to indi- 
cate the peril of catalogue house 
competition and an alarm was 
sounded regarding the significance 
of the fact that in the small town 
territory the newspapers are de- 
creasing in number and the stores 
are decreasing in number, where- 
as the trend of population to the 
city continues despite such deter- 
rent influences as the automobile. 


DOES ADVERTISING TEND TO STAND- 
ARDIZE QUALITY! 


The experiences of some wit- 
nesses at the present series of 
Trade Commission hearings sug- 
gests that it might not be a bad 
idea were exponents of the 
science of advertising to be 
carefully “coached” ere they 
take the stand. For example, 
when William Wolff Smith, rep- 
resenting the Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association, was speaking in sup- 
port of price maintenance he re- 
marked that the cigarette people 
“are now spending about five 
times as much money in advertis- 
ing as they did before.” 

Thereupon Trade Commissioner 
Davies asked: “This advertising 
and popularizing of a brand cre- 
ates a permanent demand at the 
same price for an inferior quality, 
does it not?” 

“T do not know that I grasp 
your meaning,” countered Mr. 
Smith. 

The Commissioner elaborated, 
cited two packages selling at the 
same price but of widely diver- 
gent quality, and asked: “Is it not 


INK 


a fact that quite independent of 
the merits of the two, the heavily 
advertised and popularized tobac- 
co will command the market?” 

“Oh, certainly,” conceded Smith. 
“But there are brands of tobac 
that have made way in public 
favor with substantially no adver 
tising at all.” 

Commissioner Davies persisted 
with: “Can advertising establi-h 
a profit and make a market for in 
inferior grade of tobacco as o)- 
posed to a tobacco of merit that 
does not advertise?” 

“IT would not exactly put it 
that way,” was the rejoinder. “If 
two brands are pushed simultan- 
eously the good tobacco always 
drives out the inferior tobacco.” 


Autocar Ads Linked to Timely 
Topics 


The Autocar Company, of Ardmore, 
Pa., manufacturer of motor trucks, 
lieves that there is a close connection 
between its product and some of the 
present vital needs of the country 
The solution of some problems of trans 
portation by the use of motor trucks 
opened the way for the company to ad 
vocate in newspaper advertising thie 
purchase of these trucks for city haul 
ing, for bringing produce from farm: 
to the towns, etc. ‘The whole world 
is relying on motor trucks to do effi 
cient and speedy work,” the advertise 
ment read. “But the truck itself can 
not do it alone. 

“Officers, executives, managers — 
the responsibility is yours. It is 
your patriotic duty to see to it per- 
sonally that your delivery system is 
adequately equipped and efficiently 
pervised.”’ 

Another advertisement in the series 
—which is termed the ‘Proclamation 
Series’—related to the coal situation 
and urged greater co-operation betwen 
coal dealers and consumers. 

On the day after a resolution in (a- 
vor of the improvement of public high- 
ways was passed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Au 
tocar Company reprinted the resolution 
in the newspapers, with this « 
ment: 

“Realizing the transportation 
gestion crisis, this was one of the must 
important resolutions passed by tlie 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“Motor trucks are ready at ha 
the roads of the nation must be 
mediately developed and improved. 

“A Federal Highway Board is ‘r- 
gently needed. 

“This resolution deserves wide 1 tb- 
licity—and to help we are publishin, it 
throughout the country in place «f 
our scheduled advertisements.” 
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Signs That Turn 
Publicity Into Sales 


The business of Flexlume Signs 
is turning publicity into sales. They 
tie the national advertising to the 
dealer’s door. 


Thousands of people are “sold” 
on your nationally advertised prod- 
uct, but they don’t know where to 
find it. A Flexlume never fails to 
show them the place. 


Shrewd buyers like the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., The Standard 
Oil Company, The Victor Talkirg 
Machine Co., United Cigar Stores, 
The Hood Tire Co. have been quick 
to grasp the advertising possibilities 
of Flexlumes. 

Flexlumes are day signs as well as illuminated electric signs. They 
consist of raised snow-white glass letters standing out from a dark back- 
ground —each letter has a strong, unbroken outline, clear, distinct. 

\ Flexlume cannot be missed either by day or night. 

Ordered in quantities Flexlumes are not costly. Each sign is 
worth a ton of other dealer helps and costs less. 

The makers of Flexlume signs have prepared a little four- 
colored book which tells all about them. It will be sent for the asking. 

And don’t forget it will cost you nothing to get a sketch and 
price estimate on a Flexlume showing your name or trade-mark, 

Won't you let us show you how that sign will look ? 

Write your name and address in the margin and send it 

in while you think of it. 





W>C-OoDAA-< 





F e 1439-1446 Niagara Street 
The Flexlume Sign Co. » BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributors, The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Pacific Coast Distributors, Electrical Products Corporation, 941 West 16th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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scribe for a publication, pay their money for it and read it is 


A NY subscription method that gets the right kind of people ‘o sub 
good method. 


We have no doubt that other good farm papers and other publication 
are able to make profitable use of some methods that Successful Farming 
has not used or having tried has discontinued. Our reasons 
using them are not intended as a reflection on any other publication thal 
may use them. We give our reasons because we believe advertisers ar 
entitled to them. 


NO PROFESSIONAL CANVASSERS 


We have frequently been asked why we have no subscriptions secured 
by professional canvassers. We realize that this method of securing sub- 
scriptions is in very general use and is very generally approved. 


It does not fit into our plans, however. People who make their living by 
soliciting subscriptions naturally want to get them where they are th 
most easily secured. ‘That usually means in the towns and centers of 
population. It is easier to see ten men in town than to call on ten differen 
farm families on ten different farms. If the publisher stays within th 
law and requires the solicitor to turn over at least fifty per cent of th 
annual subscription price on each subscription without any rebate from th 
publisher in the form of salary or expenses or otherwise, it is almoy 
impossible for the ordinary professional canvasser to see enough farm 
families in a day to make a decent living out of his commissions. 


We are afraid that under such circumstances, the professional canvasse 
would try to persuade people i in town to subscribe for Successful Farming 
without having any real interest in it. We are afraid ‘he would bf 
tempted to offer Successful Farming to people in town at a cut rate wit 
other publications. We are afraid that he would be tempted to use othe 
methods that we do not approve of to get subscriptions. 


The professional canvasser is usually interested in just one thing. Hg 
wants to draw all the commissions he can. Waste circulation, loss 0 
reader interest, poor advertising returns are unknown terms in his voca 
ulary. He cares nothing about them. ‘They are out of his department 
He has no special pride in the reputation of his paper and no interes 


PERCENTAGE BY EACH METHOD 
66.7 No. 1—Direct Mail 1% No. 4—Newsstands 
32.49% No. 2—Local Agents 0% No. 5—Canvassers 
1% No. 3—Clubbing 4% No. 6—Subscription Agen: ies 
01% No. 7—Bulk 


PSR POO I tte) RS EERIE EMAL TAD! 
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in th results to advertisers. Big commissions on subscriptions and easy 
sales are the things that concern him. 


We wre frankly afraid to have anyone soliciting subscriptions for Suc- 
cesst:.| Farming under circumstances that would seem to make it to their 
intervst to disregard our rules that Successful Farming is to be sold 
only to farmers or those who have a direct and definite interest in the 
farm. We prefer to use methods that give us closer control of the situa- 
tion and enable us to select our subscribers. 


FOUR IN ONE THOUSAND FROM SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENCIES 


What we have said about professional canvassers applies with equal 
force to subscription agencies. They have the same reasons for wanting 
to get big commissions and large numbers without regard to quality 
or interest. 


We have no quarrel with subscription agencies. Their services are un- 
doubtedly valuable to many publications. But we are particular to have 
all our subscribers on farms or directly interested in farms and sub- 
scription agencies cannot ordinarily afford to go to the trouble of making 
the careful selection we require. 


We charge subscription agencies fifty per cent of our annual rate and 
make no ‘rebates of any kind or description. About four subscriptions 
out of every thousand comé from this source. They are practically 
voluntary subscriptions. No subscription agency makes any special effort 
to sell Successful Farming becausé we do not make it an object for them 
to push it. When they send us a subscription it is usually at the request 
or the suggestion of the subscriber who knows Successful Farming and 
includes it in his order. 


We believe that it is to the advantage of our advertisers that we do not 
make use of professional canvassers or subscription agencies to force our 
subscription list to a high mark. We believe our methods of working 
direct from our home office by mail and through our subscribers and 
membirs of their families and friends enable us to offer to advertisers 
amore responsive subscription list than we could otherwise offer. 


~ E. T. Meredith # = Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL" =" FARMING 


DES MOINES ~ IOWA 


CHIC \GO OFFICE: Member NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1119 / dvertising Bldg. An B.C. 1 Madison Avenue 
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**Not the name of a thing, q 
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but the mark of a servic.” 














The new light that MAZDA Service 
throws on lamp-manufacturers’ prob- 
lems is reflected in the brighter, 
whiter light that MAZDA Lamps 
give in your home. 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


Mazpa is the trademark of a world- 
wide service to certain lamp manu- 
facturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress 
and developments in the art of 
incandescent lamp manufacturing 
and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive 


RESEARCH 


LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL Evectric CoMPANY 


this Service. Mazpa Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark 
MAzDA can appear only on lamps 
which meet the standards of M4zDA 
Service. It is thus an assurance of 
quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 


THE 











Ingenious Displays in Stores 


he Observant Salesman Can Keep His House Posted as to Retailers’ 
Needs for New Helps—The Welch Display That Solved 
a Problem 


» F a salesman keeps his eyes 
}. open and his mind working, he 
ould be able to tell his house of 
riany out-of-the-ordinary “selling 
helps” that retailers would appre- 
ate. While standing around in 
ores, waiting for buyers, he has 
splendid opportunity to observe 
retail methods. He thus comes in 
timate contact with the dealer’s 
ery-day problems. If the sales- 
man gives any thought to these 
roblems, the solution of many of 
hem is bound to occur to him. 
in this way the thinking salesman 
can become a strong factor among 
the educational influences that are 
vradually lifting up the standards 
of retailing. 
For example, thousands of 
salesmen must have seen how dif- 
cult it has been to make proper 
window displays of bottled goods. 
lt is now an established principle 
| good window-dressing that the 
displays must be built up from 
the floor, so as to be about on a 
level with the spectators’ eyes. 
Long-neck bottles do ,not lend 
themselves easily to this method 
ot display. For this reason, bot- 
tled merchandise has not been dis~ 
played as effectively as goods in 
other kinds of packages. 


A good many advertisers have’ 


heen intermittently struggling 
vith this problem, -and others 
ould have given it more atten- 
ion if their traveling representa- 
tives had kept them informed as 

) what a pesky trouble it is for 
ie man whose job it is to trim 
he windows. 

Long ago the Welch Grape 
uice Company saw the necessity 
or some better method of show- 
ig bottles. A few years ago it 
‘ot up a two-piece metal bottle 
tacker that cost eighty or ninety 
ents. It had the merit of being 
lurable, but otherwise did not 
rove to be very efficacious. Last 
ear this company tried out a 
ardboard stacker. It was an in- 


terlocking affair made of 35-point 
board that cost fifteen cents. 
While it was a handsome device, 
it warped easily, which, of course, 
destroyed its usefulness. 

This year the Welch people hit 
upon another idea for a stacker 
that has turned out to be very 
successful. It is one of the most 
extensively used of all “helps.’ 
that have gone out to the dealer 
in 1917. It is made of stiff board, 
which precludes warping. It has 
no interlocking device to confuse 
the retailer. It is in two pieces, 
and is easy to set up. The neck 
of the bottles come up through 
holes in the cardboard. This 
forms a table on top of the first 
stack, on which another stack can 
be piled. The word “Welch’s” and 
a large bunch of lithographed 
grapes falls over the sides on each 
side of the table. The device is 
eye-compelling and holds the bot- 
tles together in such a way that 
there is no danger of them top- 
pling. 


TO ATTRACT SALES BY SUGGESTION 


In planning a campaign one of 
the gum companies conducted an 
investigation to find out what rea- 
sons people have for buying its 


product. It was found that, 
though they have several reasons, 
they usually buy it on the spur 
of the moment and with little or 
no premeditation. A very large 
percentage of the article is sold in 
those places where crowds are 
hurrying back and forth. Because 
of this, prominent display is im- 
portant. Suggestion plays a large 
part in the sale of gum. When 
the American Chicle Company re- 
cently got up a counter case for 
displaying an assortment of its 
gums, it took advantage of this 
fact. In the center of the case is 
indented a_ saucer-like place. 
When patrons of a store are en- 
titled to change, clerks are in- 
structed to put it in this saucer. 
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This, of course, subtly suggests 
to the customer that they invest 
a portion of their change in a 
package of gum. Dealers claim 
that this is a real sales-boosting 
idea, and that the “help” is one of 
the cleverest they have received 
in a year or two. In the past 
cigar manufacturers and others 
have sent out change receptacles 
and have found that most dealers 
are glad to use them. The Chicle 
company has found a brand new 
sales plan in this old idea. 

Original “helps” of this sort, 
that meet a need that retailers 
long have felt, are the kind that 
are sure to be used. The field for 
“helps” that are out of the beaten 
track has by no means been ex- 
hausted. Observant salesmen can 
easily suggest many new needs of 
this sort. Advertising men who 
find themselves running out of 
ideas can replenish their supply 
by occasionally pumping salesmen 
for their suggestions. 


No Change Except in Name. 


The change in name of the Berming- 
ham & Seaman Company to the Sea- 
man Paper Company, brief announce- 
ment of which apreared in Printers’ 
Ink last week, will involve no change 
in official personnel or in business pol- 
icy. The officers of the company are 
George M. Seaman, president; Joseph 

. Seaman, vice-president; L. H. Bige- 
low, secretary, and C. W. Sherman, 
treasurer. 

The company has the exclusive rep- 
resentation of twelve mills, which pro- 
duce a total of some 890 tons of paper 
daily. These mills are the Bryant Pa- 
er Company, Kalamazoo; Monarc 
aper Company, Kalamazoo; Tomahawk 
Pulp & Paper Company, Tomahawk, 
Wis.; Combined Locks Paper Company, 
Combined Locks, Wis.; Munising Pa- 
per Company, Munising, Mich.; Maine 
Coated Paper Company, Rumford, Me.; 
Diana Paper Company, Harrisville, N. 
Y.; Remington Paper & Power Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y.; Champion 
Paper Company, Carthage, N. Y.; 
French Paper Company, Niles, Mich.; 
W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and the Carthage Sul- 
P. Pulp & Paper Comany, Carthage, 
} 


The main office of the company is in 


the Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building, Chicago. The New York of- 
fice, in charge of the vice-president, 
Joseph B. Seaman, is in the Fifth 
Avenue Building. Other branches are 
maintained in St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,s Buffalo and Philadelphia. 


Bestirring Lumber In- 
terests to Combat Woo: 
Substitutes 


U. S. Forest Service to Become A: - 
tive Champion of a Whole I 
dustry—Acknowledges That Au- 
vertising Has Been a Pote': 
Force in the Upbuilding of Con 
petitors 


ILE and metal roofings an! 

patent composition ~shingl<s 
threaten to drive out wood 
shingles, so it is stated. Metal 
and porcelain refrigerators ar 
crowding out wooden ice-boxcs 
and wallboard, metal office furn 
ture, etc., are edging in on fields 
where wood was formerly su 
preme. 

The United States Forest Ser, 
ice believes that the trend away 
from lumber products is not du 
so much to a change in public 
taste as to the self-satisfied state 
of the lumber trade and allied 
industries. It is the aim of th« 
Forest Service to bestir the lum 
ber interests to meet the competi 
tion of wood substitutes. 

Advertising is a potent factor 
in the larger use of lumber sub 
stitutes, according to Rolf Thelen, 
U. S. Engineer in Forest Prod- 
ucts, who is making a_ special 
study of this class of substitution 
“The marketing of substitutes,” 
says Mr. Thelen, “has in most 
cases been more aggressive and 
more efficiently directed in all of 
its numerous bearings than that 
of lumber and the older wood 
products. Organized advertising 
—in the lumber industry conspic 
uous mainly by its absence from 
all channels reaching the ultimate 
consumer—has, in many compet 
ing industries, fully kept pace wit! 
general American advertising de 
velopment and in itself has made 
possible the growing utilization 
of a long list of substitutes.” 

Mr. Thelen is inclined to ascrib 
no small measure of the succes 
that has come to makers of woo 
substitutes to their energy in cit 
culating advertising matter in th 
form of manuals, books of in 
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zero weather—jammed into a crowded street car—standing on a cold, damp floor— 
vad air—poor ventilation—uncomfortable. And why this gambling with sickness— 
running the risk of colds and grippe, besides paying storage for your automobile? 


Drive YOUR Car in Winter 


KEEP HEALTHY AND SAVE MONEY, INSTALL A 


Coal Burnin | 2 Gf One Car System 
s \GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM } - 
Self Regulating 7 WY Complete $65 
Hot Water Only... 
READY-T0O ‘SET-UP 
Prevent freeze-ups and big repair bills, Keep your car warm fora quick, sure 
start day or night in zero weather on 5 cents’ worth of coala day. 
Approved by Fire Underwriters, Fire Chiefs 
and Insurance Men 
Coal-burning, self-regulating, hot water heating sys- 
tem; pipes and connections cut to fit, Can be set up 
in a few hours by any handy man, ; 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 


Contains naire at endorsement from all ey of the 

country. Also describes WASCO systems for one- to 

ten-car garages, : Catalog FREE 
Distributors write for ‘exclusive territory’ proposition and ‘“‘helps’’ 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC. 
32 EASTWOOD STA. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Quick delivery from warehouses in Boston, Springfield, Hartford, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, and Kansas City 








A 1-Car WascO System $65. This heater and 2 radiators make the 2-Car 
WascO System, $84. 
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SECOND NOTICE 





Beginning with the January, 1918 issue of 


PLE ELD 


the new advertising rates become effective. 


$225 a page 55 a line 
$150 adoublecolumn $75 asingle column 


This new rate is figured on a 


60,000 net guarantee 


Certified by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Three magazines in our field are members of and have been 
audited by the A.B.C. The last statements (January to 
July, 1916) show FIELD ann STREAM, 56,682 and the 
second and third magazines, 52,902 and 24,012. 


The monthly summary numbers of Printers’ Ink, 
counting the first ten months of this year, show— 


FIELD anp STREAM with 154,348 agate lines. 
2nd Magazine with 108,044 agate lines. 
3rd Magazine with 91,606 agate lines. 
4th Magazine with 83,012 agate lines. 


This is the fifth consecutive year during which 
our magazine has led other outing, outdoor and 
sporting publications in volume of advertising. 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING WESTMINSTER BUILDING 
New York Chicago 
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sti ictions and other first-aids to 
th satisfactory use of their prod- 
uc “In their efforts to create 
ne fields and enter fields already 
oc :pied,” he said, “the substitute 
in’ istries have been compelled to 
off r increased service in the form 
of -xact data regarding the prop- 
ert es Of their materials. Some of 
thi e industries have, therefore, 
ex; onded large sums in scientific 
stv y of properties and processes 
an’ the best methods of utiliza- 
tio, and in attempts to improve 
the quality of their products. 
Th. se have led to handbooks of 
exect information in convenient 
for: and vouched for by accepted 
autorities, and to detailed in- 
strictions concerning the use of 
the materials by trained as well 
as untrained men. For lumber 
and other wood products similar 
information has been compara- 
tively lacking.” 

ECONOMIC REASONS FOR CHANGES 

OF TASTE 


While holding to the view that 
lack of advertising has been the 
most potent single factor in the 
rout of wood products, the Fed- 
eral investigators also take cogni- 
zance of the fact that replacement 
of wood by substitutes is not al- 
together a superficial movement, 
but is in some respects baSed upon 
fundamental economic and social 
changes. Among these are the 
movement of population from 
coutry to city, public regulation 
of building construction, and the 
spread of the “safety first” propa- 
ganda. 

A recent conclusion by the 
United States Forest. Service—a 
conclusion that gathers signifi- 
cance by reason of the fact that 
it has been formally concurred in 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
—a: to the need for energizing 
the marketing of wood products 
is as follows: “Lumber is no 
long.r a necessity, and must be 
sold largely in competition with 
With other materials, hence mer- 
chai ‘ising methods at least as 
moc rn and efficient as those of 
Its ompetitors are necessary. 
This involves effective advertis- 
ing, well-standardized manufac- 
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ture, grading rules which con- 
sumers can understand, and which 
meet their actual needs, etc. 

“Tf, as in the case of the wood- 
en silo, lumber has lost half of 
its market largely through the ag- 
gressive merchandising of its 
competitors, further loss may at 
least be reduced through exact 
knowledge of the proper manner 
in which to build wooden silos 
and by getting this knowledge ef- 
fectively into the hands of pros- 
pective builders. If the wooden 
shingle has lost half its market 
mainly through its susceptibility 
to fire, and the capital which has 
been made of this fact, the most 
logical method of preventing fur- 
ther loss would be to make the 
wooden shingle fire resistant. 
Competing industries have proba- 
bly undertaken and solved prob- 
lems at least as difficult.” 

Uncle Sam is in the position of 
endorsing and encouraging the 
form of co-operative advertising 
which has been employed by as- 
sociated groups in the lumber 
trade. Regional advertising and 
the advertising of the value of 
products for particular purposes 
and similar features of aggressive 
merchandising are activities which 
are specified by the authority 
above quoted as susceptible of 
better execution by trade associa- 
tions than by individuals. That 


. the manufacturers of wood prod- 


ucts who have built up business 
through advertising must continue 
the use of the same weapon to 
hold their own is attested by the 
circumstances that even in a line 
so well fortified as kitchen cab- 
inets the steel cabinet has become 
an active competitor of the wood- 
en cabinet. 


Neolin in Newspaper Drive 


campaign 
for Neolin soles is being launched in 
cities throughout the country by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of 


An extensive newspaper 


Akron. The advertising announces 
that Neolin soles, used in the manufac- 
ture of new shoes, can also be readily 
obtained for shoe repairing. In the 
introductory advertisements, full-page 
space will be used in listing the names 
of local cobblers. In_ selected cities, 
several newspapers will be used in 
order to cover the field thoroughly. 





The Canadian Government Goes 
A-Fishing 


Takes Over Fishing Rights of Large Lakes to Provide Cheap Food 


HAT the Canadian Food 

Controller has done in the 
matter of distributing fish is per- 
haps indicative of what a Gov 
ernment can do when it makes 
up its mind to get something 
achieved. When it became ap 
parent to Food Controller Hanna 
that the cost of living could be 
cheapened by transporting the 
cheap fish of the Atlantic sea- 
board, which were going to United 
States markets, inland to On- 
tario, the thing was done instan- 
ter. A deputy controller was 
appointed and he bought fish and 
shipped them inland in car lots 
to Toronto and other Ontario 
points, where it was sold to re- 
tailers at seven and _ one-half 


cents per pound with the proviso 
that the price to the consumer be 


ten cents per pound. 

Concurrently the public was 
made acquainted with this new 
method of distribution by mears 
of advertising. A Fish Day was 
celebrated and the public was en 
couraged to eat fish on Tuesdays 
and Fridays—the meatless days 
And it is being done. But when 
the public, educated by advertis- 
ing to a greater consumption of 
fish, began to consume ever-in- 
creasing quantities of fish, the 
Food Controller was hard put to 
it to keep up with the demand, 
and it was not many weeks before 
the fishermen began to advance 
prices till it was no longer possible 
to sell at 10 cents retail. 

Then the Ontario Government 
stepped in and took over the fish 
ing rights in the great inland 
lakes of Nipigon and Nipissing 
and is now shipping these fish 
caught in Government - owned 
waters direct to the metropolitan 
markets. The Government is a 
producer. It is in direct competi- 
tion with private concerns. Fur- 
thermore, it is intimated that it is 
not at all unlikely that the Gov- 
ernment may take over all fishing 
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in inland waters and operate such 
fisheries for the public, selling 
the fish to the consumer at co:t 
At present, however, the fish 
trade is being recognized and em:- 
ployed in the distribution wh« 
ever practical. And the price 
10 cents in Toronto and 11 cen: 
outside. 

Now the Food Controller’s « 
fice issues the information tha 
an energetic campaign will soo: 
be inaugurated for the popular 
ing the further consumption 
fish in the province of Quebec. 
Extensive advertising will he 
done there, and if the campaign 
succeeds in increasing the con- 
sumption of fish the campaign 
will be extended to other proy- 
inces. Quebec was chosen for 
the reason that it has better fa- 
cilities for the quick distribution 
of fish due to its geographical 
location and to its already large 
appetite for this food. 


TUESDAY 
FISH DAY 


AIM IS TO MAKE A PER- 


MANENT 


The Campaign Committee chose 
October 30 as “National Fish 
Day” and arrangements were 
made to make this the greatest 
event in the fishery annals of the 
Dominion. The day selected was 
a Tuesday, as'it is an objective to 
separate fish from Friday. It is 
also planned to make this the in- 
augural of a universal Tuesday 
fish day every week in the year. 

S. L. Squire, Distributor of Fish 
for the Ontario. Government, a 
nounces that the Government will 
continue to fish throughout tlie 
winter months in the Lakes Nipi- 
gon, Nipissing and Simcoe, 
intimates that other lakes may ! 
taken over if found necessa 
but in any event spring will fi 
most of the inland lakes unde 
Government monopoly. It is p 
posed to use gill nets through i! 
ice, and while the catch will 1 
be as great as where fishing is 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 











The management of 


THE IRON AGE 


announces that no other 
business can be accepted 
for the Annual Review 
Number of January 3, 1918, 
as all available space in 
this issue has been taken. 


We take this occasion to 
express our appreciation 
to our advertisers for the 
large amount of business 
that they have intrusted 
to THE IRON AGE for 


publication in this issue. 











New York, October 26, 1917 
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| (An announcement—not a solicitation) 


dynamos for the 
Remington Agency 


Without solicitors, this business has grown within 
two years to a point where these two addi- 
tions to our service staff have become necessary. 


y . 
Two new service 


Mr. Davis was 
formerly associ- 
ated with the rector of Fow- 
House of Hub- } . F ler-Simpson 
bell, Cleveland. , Co., Cleveland. 


Mr. Wheeler was 
formerly art di- 





Those whom we serve: 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Atterbury Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Black Rock Wallboard Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Granger & Company... .Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hotel Lenox Buffalo, N. Y. 
Iroquois Bag Co Buffalo, N. Y. 


























James J. Boland Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
Buffalo-Dehn Co. Buffalo, N. 
Citizens Commercial Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. 
Crescent Tool Co... ..Jamestown, N. 
Ericsson Manufacturing Co. 
Buffalo, N. 
Foster-Milburn Co Buffalo, N. 
General Baking Co Buffalo, N. 
General Baking Co... . Rochester, N. 
General Baking Co., Washington, D.C 
General Baking Co vi me 
General Baking Co. .Je 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co. (2 plants) 
New York City 


Kolb Bakeries (3 plants) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kondon Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manufacturers’ Outlet Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ontario Biscuit Co Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pharmacal Products Corp., 
New York City 
Peter Paul & Son Buffalo, N. Y. 
South Florida Farms Co., Miami, Fla. 
Stewart Motor Corporation, 
Buffalo, 
Wildroot Chemical Co., Buffalo, 
Zenith Systems Corporation, 
Tonawanda, 


ME. P. REMINGTON 
AGENCY 


General Advertising 
1280 MAIN STREET 


ALEX F. 
Business Manager 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Caru J. BALUIETT 
Managing Partner 
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tihampered by ice, Mr. Squires | 
of the opinion that considerable 
antities can be caught, sufficient 
least to keep the distributing 
ganization running smoothly. 

With the advent of spring, fish- 

: operations will be extended, 
aid an endeavor will be made to 
sipply all municipalities with 

‘ir requirements direct from 

vvernment fisheries, and in ad- 

tion to supply salt-water fish 
om the Federal Government 
heries on the coasts. 

[The Government is not aiming 
) satisfy any one centre fully, 

t rather aims to keep down the 

ice by distributing cheap fish 

er wide areas and thus forcing 
le private interests to lower 
rices. At present the Govern- 
ent is co-operating with the es- 
iblished fish dealers, both whole- 
le and retail, and advises that it 
will continue to do so as long as 
uch co-operation is satisfactory. 

Che Dominion Government will 
pay two-thirds of all transporta- 
ion charges on fresh, frozen and 
smoked fish, excepting halibut 
and gray fish shipped from points 
in British Columbia to points in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba. 

The Dominion Government is 
exporting fish to England and 
France as rations for* the allied 
armies. 


Huge Purchases for California 
Fruit Exchange 


INK 


CHICAGO AND 
MIDDLE WEST 
SALES AGENCY 




















A KEEN, CAPABLE SALES- 
MAN, with wide and successful 
road experience is looking for 
one or more good lines for sales 
development in the field above 
named. 
——_0-——_—_———_- 

HE KNOWS SALES AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION METHODS 
THOROUGHLY and not only 
can and will work like a beaver 
himself but can organize and 
handle a sales force as such be- 
comes necessary and advisable. 


0——_——— 


WILL BE INTERESTED 
ONLY IN LINES OF MERIT 
that can stand up against compe- 
tition and repeat, and will expect 
a contract arrangement that will 
warrant a wide-awake, whole- 
souled drive for big and continu- 
ous results. 

HAS PORCE. ABIL Ty, 
HEALTH, REPUTATION 
AND EXPERIENCE and wants 
to build for the future as well as 
for the present. 

feoctee 


I'he possibilities for co-operative buy- 


KNOWS CHICAGO AND RAD- 
IATING TERRITORY and 
many lines of trade like a book. 
NOW LOOKING FOR THE 
BIG OPPORTUNITY, not a job, 
has that. 
eer eer 

GETTING ACQUAINTED and 
talking it over need not obligate 
either of us. Let me hear from 
you quickly. 


by an association ‘or group of indi- 
uals all in the market for the same 
t of goods are well indicated in the 
e of the Fruit Growers Supply Com- 
ny. This is the buying agency of the 
rus growers who are members of the 
lifornia Fruit Growers Exchange. 
t year the agency ordered 15,500,000 
es, 4,000 tons of tissue wrappers, 
100 kegs of nails, .400 tons of cover- 
» seed, 1,200 tons of sodium cyanide, 

10,000 tons of fertilizer. 


SAN 
= 


Staff of New ‘Trade- 


Paper 

‘at Wilchins, 
h the advertising 
jent’s, the Garment Weekly, has 
appointed assistant advertising 


lager of the Underwear & Hosiery 
lew, New York. 


Juins 


Se 


| lone READY, Box 29 
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Requirements of a Good 
Mailing List 


Care in the Compilation of It 
Shows Large Dividends When 
Sales Matter Goes Out—Returns 
from One Letter Were Greatly 
Increased by Slight Change of 
One Paragraph 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Of Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago. 


ELLING by mail is neither a 

mystery or a miracle. It is a 
plain business proposition. Don’t 
plunge into it with the belief that 
it will, by its own power, pull it- 
self through and yield big profits. 
Count the cost—just as you would 
if you were building a factory— 
and know just how much you are 
going to spend, why and how you 
are going to spend it, and what 
the reasonable results will be. 
That is the safe way. 

Vitally important in any direct- 
mail campaign are the mailing 
lists. More failures are directly 
traceable to hastily prepared lists. 
and more crimes are committed 
in the name of direct advertising 
because of the quality of the lists 
than to any other one cause. 

Copy, plan of mailing, merchan- 
dise offered and price are all sec- 
ondary to the value of the mailing 
lists. 

Now, by value of the mailing 
lists, I don’t mean _ necessarily 
that every name on the list be live 
—and delivery of mail be effect- 
ed by the post-office without any 
non-deliveries. That’s not the 
idea at all. 

On the contrary, I mean that 
the list should be carefully com- 
piled and the names selected be- 
cause of the character and quality 
of their purchasing power. The 
question of financial rating and 
locality is very often an impor- 
tant consideration. There are 
hardly two propositions for which 
the same list in its entirety will 
fit. 


Portion of address Oct. 27 before 
Rochester meeting of Advertising Affil- 
iation. 
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You must inject just as muc 
brains into the make-up of th 
list as you do in your copy, pape 
plates or illustrations. If you ar 
unable to do this yourself, en 
ploy the best experience you ca 
get in that line—it will pay yc 
many times over. 

There are still a great mat 
people who think a list is a lis: 
and when they plan direct adve: 
tising, they get the office girl « 
stenographer to check off names- 
in some telephone book, director 
or Bradstreet book—and they ar 
usually the very first to cry out 
“Direct advertising doesn’t pay.’ 

I can give you the particular 
of hundreds of such cases tha 
have come under my observatio: 
in the past fifteen years’ connec 
tion with the direct advertising 
business. 

On the average list of house 
holders there are about 22 pe: 
cent changes every year. Dealers’ 
lists fluctuate about 15 per cent a 
year, while some classes, like bar 
bers, change to the extent of about 
29 per cent. It is, therefore, im 
portant not only to get lists as 
nearly right as possible in the 
first place, but to keep them up 
to date by frequent revision; by 
the removal of all post-office re- 
turns, addition of new names and 
occasional post card insertions in 
your mail, asking for corrections 
of name and address. 

This involves detail, but it is 
necessary when you consider ther: 
are over 4,000 changes each busi 
ness day in the United States. 
Firms suspend business, change 
hands, consolidate, move, individ 
uals die, women marry and young 
people enter business. 

A normal return of undelivered 
mail on an up-to-date list is one 
to two per cent—so don’t b 
alarmed when non-delivered mail 
comes to your desk. That’s no‘ 
the sign of a good or bad lisi 
Remember, it’s the percentage 0 
inquiries and sales that deter- 
mines the value of the list. 

Anyone can write a letter—no‘ 
everyone can write a letter tha 
analyzes around 100 per cent 1 
pulling power. 

There is a scientific slant t. 
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The 


Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 





Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 


Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 














Wanted —A Larger Opportunity 


I am thirty-two years of age—sold newspapers in 
New York City as a boy—worked my way thru 
college—earned every dollar I ever had. 

I have had business experience beyond my years 
and I have successfully demonstrated my ability 
to “put over” campaigns and manage men. 

Am seeking an executive position (preferably on 
the selling end) with some business that offers 
OPPORTUNITY. 

I like very much the work that I am engaged in. 
It pays me some $4000 per year, but there is no 
outlook for material advancement. 

I want an incentive for intensive work. 

Have you the opportunity ? If so, I would ap- 
preciate an interview. 


Address “OPPORTUNITY,” Box 33, care of Printers’ Ink 
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MR.GEO.B.DAVIL 
I7|IMadison Avenue 


/AT YOUR SERVICE. 


OUR‘ABLE-REPRESENTATIVES os, 
JEBEC'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERU 


““LE SOLEIL” 


Re only ABC. Paperin 
Quebec Cily 


GREATERCIRCULATIONTHAN ALL 
OTHERQUE BEC PAPERSCOoMBINED 


HENR/ GAGA ON f. ‘a ‘ 
Managers Director 


MRUJLESTER DAVIS MR.RBRUCEOWE! 
508 ExcelsiorLife Bldg CanedaLife Bid 
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eticr writing that experience can 

tei h best—a keen knowledge of 
tive values that goes to make 
he influencing effect—an abil- 
to marshal the facts in telling 
ds in a way to impress and 
lerate action. 
know of one particular case 
re a letter sent to a list pulled 
than one per cent. The same 

‘r sent to another list of equal 
and character, pulled nearly 

er Cent. 

t was the same letter. The list 
believed no better. There 
merely a change in one para- 

ph—a switch of wording—the 

ex of a connecting punch. 
etters should be clean-cut, 
jiare-jawed salesmen. Letters 
hint of damaged goods, that 
shamble unkempt from the enve- 
lope and rample haltingly through 
their stereotyped appeal—so far 
as they read—no wonder they fail 

to produce. 

\ small portion of letters in 
general use are “damaged goods” 
letters—letters that are really bad 
—iost letters are good or ordi- 
nary. 

But the idea is that they might 
be better—the pulling power 
might be made greater—a good 
follow-up might be made more 
productive and more profitable. 


Hy-Rib Metal Lath to Save 
Alteration Expense 


rhe Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 

pany, of Youngstown, O., is going after 

business on Hy- Rib in connection with 

construction of office partitions, put- 

x its proposition up to the building 

ager by saying, “How much did 

lose out of $215,166,000 last year ?’’ 

Its copy explains that this was the 

amount spent in 1916 for alterations, 

that most alterations involve parti- 

s. The manager is then told, “You 

cut your costs for partitions and 

1 added floor space by using Hy-Rib 

tal .Lath. Plastered partitions as 

as two inches can be made—sav- 

one square foot in three running 
over tile partitions.” 


F. Wilson With Arrow 
Press 


orge F. Wilson has been appointed 
tor of house-organs and sales copy 
the Arrow Press, New York. For 
imber of years he has been associ- 
with the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
, Milwaukee. 


Studied All About Coal to Be- 


come Star Salesman 

The importance of a salesman know- 
ing his line was emphasized in a recent 
address before the Columbus, O., Sales- 
manship Club by H. M. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company. He illustrated the point by 
citing his own experience as a salesman, 
just after he graduated from college. 

“I was graduated as a civil engineer,” 
he said. ‘I practiced it for a while 
and then figured there was considerably 
more to conquer in other fields, and I 
chose sales, as figured here is the 
big field for advancement, as a good 
salesman in anything is a valuable asset. 

“I applied to W. P. Rend, one of the 
largest operators at that time in the 
Hocking Valley coal field. He em- 
ployed me and told me to go out and 
sell Hocking coal, gave me a price list, 
a freight tariff book, and said: ‘God 
bless you!’ 

“I could not see it that way; I told 
him I knew nothing about coal; did 
not know anthracite from bituminous, 
and asked him to send me down to the 
mines and let me work there until I 
said ‘quit.’ He agreed, and I worked 
over six months in the mines. I stu- 
died the geological survey of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
made friends with the miners and they 
gave me a course in mining by actual 
contact with it that was invaluable. I 
met the Mine Inspector of Ohio and he 
took me all over the State inspecting 
various mines. I knew the chemical 
analysis of every mine in the State 
worth knowing and its heat value, the 
kind of coal required for different pur- 
poses—in fact, I pumped into myself 
as much knowledge as I could about 
coal. I then told Mr. Rend that I was 
ready. 

“I found out dealers all over the 
country had never seen a mine— 
could tell them all about mining and 
could make up a very entertaining 
story about it. I also found out that 
really very few salesmen on the road for 
mining companies had ever seen their 
own mines, and lots of them had never 
been in a mine. So I could therefore 
talk to a purchasing agent or a dealer 
in coal and he would have more confi- 
dence in what I stated, as he figured I 
knew my business. 

“After my first year in selling Mr. 
Rend told me that I had sold more 
coal at profitable prices than any man 
that he had in his employ. I went into 
the coal business myself but kept on 
studying. I made good and I attribute 
every bit of it to the study and the 
practice of the best methods of sales- 
manship.” 


H. A. Kemp with “ 


nal” 

Hubert A. Kemp, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Stromberg Motor 
Devices Company, has succeeded W. B. 
Granger as manager of the Scale Jour- 
nal, Chicago. Mr. Granger has become 
associated with the South Western Jour- 
nal, of Kansas City. 


Scale Jour- 





Raising the Average of Business 
Letter Writers 


How Correspondents May Be Improved From Within the Organiz@tion 


By George Burton Hotchkiss, M. A. 


Professor of Business English and Head of the Advertising i“ Marketing Divisi 
in New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


HE problem of finding the 

best way to train letter writ- 
ers has not been entirely solved. 
I have been at the work for nine 
years and I cannot say that I have 
found the 100 per cent perfect 
method. Nevertheless, I am still 
keeping at it, because I believe I 
have been able to do something. 
At least six years ago Dean John- 
son of the School of Commerce 
advised me to spend some of my 
time teaching Economics with a 
view of going into that field per- 
manently. He said “You don’t 
want to spend the whole of your 
life sharpening tools for other 
people to use.” Still, I have de- 
cided, and I am sure my good 
friends in the Norton Company 
will agree with me, that sharpen- 
ing tools for other people is a 
rather important and not uninter- 
esting field of usefulness. 

I am not going to say anything 
about the work of training letter 
writers in our high schools and 
universities. We all know that 
the work of training ought large- 
ly to be done there, but in point 
of fact, you have not been receiv- 
ing trained letter writers from the 
high school and university and 
you no longer expect them. Some 
progress is being made, and I 
venture to say that within the 
next ten years you will see a vast 
improvement in the letter-writing 
ability of the young men and 
women who come into your em- 
ploy. At present you must take 
them as they are and train them 
if you are to have the better let- 
ters you desire. 

In my experience with the 
training of men already in corpo- 
rations, there have seemed to be 


Address before the Better Business- 
Correspondence Convention at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
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three great obstacles to the p: 
ress of the art of writing bh 
business letters: 

The practice of the ar: 
almost universal ; 

2. Business men commonly be- 
lieve in the fallacy that expericnce 
alone can teach anything; 

3. Human inertia (or laziness) 
stands in the way. 


is 


TO OVERCOME BAD CORRESPONDENCE 
HABITS 


Everybody writes business |let- 
ters and anything that everybody 
does is pretty sure to be done 
badly by nearly everybody. We 
all talk, we all walk, and we all 
write letters. When we go into 
the training camps we have to 
learn to walk all over again. When 
we start to use the dictating ma- 
chine we discover that our habits 
of speech are bad and we have to 
learn to articulate and enunciate 
clearly. In writing. business let- 
ters there is the same necessity of 
doing away with bad habits and 
adopting better methods. 

If writing business letters were 
an avocation like golf or dancing, 
or even a special field of writing 
like stories or verse, business men 
would be more likely to recognize 
the necessity for training. A !us- 
iness man may go out for a round 
of golf three or four times a 
week and still remain a duffer all 
his life. He may get out on a 
dancing floor every night in the 
week and still remain a clumsy 
bungler. Knowing. this, he 
studies the principles under!ying 
these arts and possibly submits 
himself to the guidance of a «ood 
professional, so that he can prac- 
tise the art with the hope of a 
reasonable degree of success. 
Does he do the same thing vith 
his letter writing? Not at all. 
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Trade -Mark 
Litigation 
is expensive. A preliminary 
injunction costs several thou- 
sand dollars—win or lose. 
Half a dozen lawsuits to 
protect trade-mark rights 
may make a beautiful dent 
in the year’s net profits. 

I am sometimes able to 
help my clients avoid litiga- 
tion, and often I can save 
expense when a lawsuit is 


necessary. 


oO 


Roy W. Jounson 


Trade Marks - Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 


32 Nassau Street 
New York 
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The Circulation of the 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


The Billboard 


is guaranteed to exceed 


45,000 Copies 


It will be obtainable wherever papers 

are sold throughout the entire English 

speaking world. : 
NO ADVANCE IN RATES 


Last form closes Sunday, December 16 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Member A. B. C. 


Broadway & 42d | Monroe and Dearborn 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
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He keeps on with whatever : ieth- 
od he has adopted or fallen into, 
and because he never sees d rect- 
ly the result of his letter, he 
fondly imagines they are pretty 
good. ’ 
What is worse, the av:rage 
business man believes that .fter 
he has written a certain ty 
letter a good many years, ie js 
doing much better all the ime. 
Experience does tend toward per- 
fection in some fields. Doing a 
thing over and over again «ives 
manual dexterity. Other t! ings 
being equal, the more expericiiced 
a workman is the better his work. 
What is true of the hand is not 
always true of the brain. The 
man who has been writing credit 
letters for fifteen years sometimes 
has dropped into such a groove 
mentally that he is less fit to 
handle the work well than some 
of the younger men in his em- 
ploy. Unfortunately, the subordi- 
nate often has so much respect 
for his superior that he does not 
think of questioning his method 
of writing letters, or, at any rate, 
does not dare to advocate the 
better letter that might be writ- 
ten. I venture to say—and with 
proof—that in many big business 
establishments there are heads of 
departments who do not handle 
their correspondence so well as it 
could be handled by some of the 
young men in junior positions in 
other departments. Experience 
in writing one type of letter does 
not lead necessarily to better let- 
ters; it often leads to worse ones. 
We sometimes forget that letter 
writing is an art. Mastery of it, 
as of any other art, is a process 
of development rather than of 
acquisition. Studying a book or 
listening to a speaker will not 
make any man a better etter 
writer. He must be developed by 
study and practice and the process 
of development goes on_ indefi- 
nitely. Even a good letter writer 
has possibilities within himsc!f of 
writing far better letters than he 
has ever written before, just as a 
good pianist has dreams of rvach- 
ing the plane of Paderewsii or 
Hofman. A pianist may. develop, 
but he will not develop by playing 
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r Butterfly” twenty times a 
for fifteen years. No more 
the letter writer develop his 
r by singing the same tune in 
ame kind of letter every day 
fteen years. 

man inertia was mentioned 
e third great obstacle, and to 
mind is the greatest of all. 
king is hard work. Most of 
void it when we can. As 
essor Cherington tells us, the 
of most college graduates is 
they have never learned how 
ink. The tired business men 
like musical shows because 
require no mental activity 
heir part or on that of the 


‘iormers, are frequently tired 


lay and do not care to put 
ight into their letters. Most 
inly they do not like to put 


ight into learning how to write 
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r ones. Now, I can’t teach 
ody to write better letters, 
anybody can learn if he is 
ing to work. The chief task 


the trainer is to find ways to 


e the correspondents work. 
general, this means that the 
of learning must be made at- 
tive and interesting and that 
learner’s efforts must be di- 
ed into the right channels. 


INSTRUCTION 
ARE BEST 


irough my experience in the 
k of training, I have been able 


discover some ways to make 


work attractive and to direct 
to the right channels. Before 
down any general principles, 
ever, it might be worth while 
relate briefly my experience 
one concern in which I was 
to conduct personally the 
lx of training letter writers. 
this company I conducted 
‘r-writing classes for two 
s. We called them “Confer- 
s” rather than classes because 
idea of classes suggests too 
1 the schoolroom, and _busi- 
men, as a rule, are averse to 
g back to school. During the 
year we analyzed the actual 
spondence of the concern 
week to week. We discussed 
ral principles and qualities 
irtant in good letters and each 
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BUY DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s leading 

dismond importers and save 20% to 40% 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weller & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, @ large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at {importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers—di- 
reet to you by mail—whi: h clearly demonstrate 
our position to name prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest any pres-nt or prospective 
d.amond purchaser: 





1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one-carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy 
and perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany sty'e, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
you can duplicate it for less 


than = $125. Our 
price direct to you $95 


Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring $205.00 

This ring is made of all 

platinum, richly carved and 

pierced in the new lacework 

Mcffect. Set with perfectly 
cut, blue-white diamond. 

—_—_ 


A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:— 


14 carat . $ 19.00 





Newest Design 
Men’s Diamond 
Ring $175.00 
Perfectly cut blue-white dia- 
mond, mounted in 18k. solid 
gold pierced setting in the 
new olive finish, Diamond 
is securely imbedded in solid 

platinum square top. 

Money refunded if you can 
duplicate this ring elsewhere 
for less than $250, 


EXPRE 
guarantee for full value for 
all time goes with every 
purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS & 
VALUABLE CATA 
LOG ON HOW TO 
BUY DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully 
iiiustrated. Tell. how 
to judge, select and 
buy diamonds. Tella 
how they mine, cu6 
market dia- 
. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes and prices 
($10 to $10,000) is 
considered an au- 
thority. A copy 
will be mailed 
to you FREE 
on ‘receipt of 
your name and 
address, 





3, carat . 32.00 
carat. 43.00 
carat. 65.00 
1'4 carats 139.00 
2 carats. 189.00 
3 carats. 512.00 


Money refunded without a 
quibble if not entirely sat- 
isfiec 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston. 


IF DESIRED RINGS will be sent to your BANK or any 
$CO., with privilege of examination. Our diamond 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
33 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreigu Agencies: Amsterdam aud Paris 
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“If these few lines will insure us 
that an esteemed friend will con- 
tinue calling each month with sound 
and progressive ideas, delightful 
humor and plain common sense, 
then we want to be on your revised 
mailing list. 

“The magazine (Harrison’s Mag- 
azine) is read and enjoyed not only 
by the writer but by some of our 
very good friends who ‘know a 
good thing’.” 

W. F. FORBES, Forbes Granite Co,. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Vv 


TheDavidGibson Company pro- 
duces Harrison's Magazine for the 
Harrison Supply Co., Boston, 
Mass., handlers of granite and 
stone workers’ supplies. 


v 
Write for a copy of our book ‘‘Reducing the 


Selling Cost’’ which explains the Gibson House 
Organ plan in detail. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY > 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, O. 


AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 





In Dayton Papers 


First nine months of 1917 


Lines 


Journal 

News over Herald 

News over Journal 

Of this space the following amount was 
used in Sunday papers: 
Sunday News 

Sunday Journal 
News over Journal 
Figure The Dayton Sunday News and 
the Springfield Sunday News as one 
unit and have-the benefit of favorable 
combination rate. 


In P. I. of October 18, gross and 


391,328 
346,892 


net circulation figures for Dayton 


Sunday News were transposed. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


New York..... I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago John Glass, Peoples Gas Building 
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man tried to apply them in his 
own particular kind of work. We 
then examined the resulting let- 
ters and criticized them with ref- 
erence to form, substance and 
style. 

The results were fairly satis iac- 
tory and so we conducted the 
work a second year, but with 
some change in method. Ins:ead 
of letting each man write the 
kind of letters his position called 
upon him to write, we had cach 
member of the group write on the 
same problem, which might or 
might not be connected in any 
way with the work of his depart- 
ment. The results were astonish- 
ingly good. Naturally, a man who 
had been handling a certain type 
of letter for some time did not 
want to be outdone by some young 
upstart of a junior clerk, and he 
put his best efforts into the writ- 
ing of a letter that should prove 
his ability to handle the corres- 
pondence of his department prop- 
erly. On the other hand, the 
young fellows were seized with a 
natural ambition to show the 
heads of departments what they 
could do in handling difficult situ- 
ations by letter; sometimes they 
succeeded in producing letters 
that compared favorably with 
those of the men whose business 
it was to handle that work. A 
healthy spirit of competition, and 
an even more healthy spirit of 
co-operation developed through 
the knowledge each man gained 
of the work and the problems of 
his associates. 

One factor that contributed to 
the success of this training was 
the presence in the Conference of 
even the highest officers of the 
company. They all did faithfully 
the work assigned. 

From this and other experierices 
in the training of letter writers, I 
have come to believe in a iew 
general principles that ought to 
work out successfully in almost 
any company or training class 

The first principle is that the 
students’ eyes should be kept fixed 
always upon the main object—the 
impression to be made upon the 
reader. The letter-writing e.er- 
cises should be called problems, 
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lisiness ; P 4 q 
" A Kconomy js the watchword of the hour. You can 4 
n, and economize on your printing by using TICONDEROGA 3 
irit of GG SHELL OR SPECIAL MAGAZINE PAPERS, : 
ee und have more money for copy, art work and printing. p 
>ms of ARE YOU GETTING RESULTS ? : 
re We invite your careful inspection as you are sure to 5 
- wat find desirable features represented in the quality and 4 
nce of uniformity of papers manufactured by TICONDER- 4 
of the OGA, which makes it possible for printers to pro- s 
thfully duce attractive publications with maximum economy. 4 
riences ARE YOU USING? : 
iters, I | ‘TICONDEROGA EGG SHELL TICONDEROGA SPECIAL it 
a iew 800K, made in both white and MAGAZINE, is a half tone ? 
ght to ndia, isan antique paperadapted paper that prints with perfect j 
almost o all type or line drawing re- results one and three color cuts i 
ass ‘roductions. of the finest screens. 3 
P ee Let us send you printed specimens of both papers. 

ot—the TICONDEROGA PULP AND PAPER CO. 


apollo ALES OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Can You Qualify? 


One of the largest national 
advertising agencies in the 
middle west needs an experi- 
enced man 


as Assistant Head 
of Copy Department 


He must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all phases of ad- 
vertising preparation—ideas, 
copy, Composition, etc. 


He will be responsible for the 
work of others in the depart- 
ment and should have the 
executive ability to develop 
them. 


The man who can fill this 
position as it should be filled 
can expect to be Copy Chief 
later. 


Address C. T., Box 30, care 


Printers’ Ink. 
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BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


hey should actually be prob- 
in influencing a definite read- 
a definite way. Technical 
iction in grammar, punctua- 
and the like, can best be 
when it is related to the end 
1 the letter is to accomplish. 
| it practically impossible to 
st men in grammar. and 
tec! iique as such, but when they 
sec that the impression they try 
to .reate is endangered by incor- 
rec: constructions, they are eager 
to :emove the faults. 
second principle is to give 
instruction in small doses and 
the: wherever possible in the 
guise of reminders or suggestions. 
Every principle taught must be 
nplified by reasons and illustrat- 
y concrete examples of the 
and bad way of handling a 
‘in situation. 

\ great deal of practice is al- 
necessary. Writing, as I 
said, is an art that can be 

loped only by actually writ- 
Practice is most helpful 
1 it is done with an object in 
Problems need not be tak- 
trom a man’s own daily work. 
fact, it is often better that they 

iid be taken from the work of 
other department. or even 

i. the work of some other 

company. What we want is elas- 
ticity and flexibility in our mental 
processes, and these qualities often 

e best through handling prob- 

lems we do not ordinarily meet. 

Criticism should be given in the 

spirit of friendliness and helpful- 
ness. Practically every one is sen- 
sitive to criticism of his written 
work, and even the gentlest criti- 
is likely to arouse antago- 
The man who conducts the 

ing of letter writers must 

ill the tact he expects them 

se in dealing with customers 
da little bit more. There 
be some advantage in having 
itsider act as critic and train- 
ecause his suggestions are 

lly received with more respect 
those of a man inside the 
nization, and, as a matter of 
are likely to be less biased 
those of the insider. A high 

1 teacher of English may be 

1 in to handle the work. 




















*65 Cents Each—Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average ° 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gol 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
*Where two or more are ordered at the same 


time, the price is 55c. each, plus actual ship- 
ping costs 





One of a_ series of 
six displays, designed 
and produced by us 
for the Rubberset 
Company. 





Mr. Neal, their Sales Man- 
ager, writes us: ‘‘The dis- 
plays were pleasing not only 
to the dealers themselves, but 
to their patrons and the pub- 
lic at large. They had an 
agreeable effect upon our 
Sales. 

We can produce the same re- 
sults for you. Write us. 


oO s 


{PECIALIZING IN WINDOW DL/PLAY ADVERTLING 
327 E. 292 ST. == NEW YORK 
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We Want Another 


Successful 
Writer-Salesman 


—a systematic business man, who 
is able to originate and develop 
ideas. He must have enough tech- 
nical trend to plan and write 
mechanical advertising for general 
and trade papers, direct matter 
and catalogs on automobiles, ac- 
cessories, and other semi-technical 
subjects. 


Our healthy expansion creates a 
real opportunity for such a man 
who becomes a permanent mem- 
ber of our organization. 


Tell us why you think you are the 
man we need—your experience, 
your age and what salary you ex- 
pect. Send samples of your work. 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS CO. 


210 W. Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


VENUS 
10¢ PENCIL 


O need trying 

—you know 

you can’t do 
your best work 
without a perfect 
pencil. That’s 
why you'll buy 
VENUS-—t is perfect! 
17 black degrees from 6B 
softest to 9H hardest and 
hard and medium (indelible) 

copying. 


Write for box of test sam- 
ples—F. 





American 
Lead Pencil Co. 


205 Fifth Ave., New York 
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However, if the department h: ad 
or other person who becomes c.r- 
respondence critic has the ri: ht 
personality and approaches iis 
task in the spirit of genuine he.p- 
fulness, he is usually able to c n- 
duct the work of criticism in such 
a way as to avoid antagonizing 
the correspondents and to enlist 
their co-operation. 

As a final word, it may te 
worth noting that real power in 
letter-writing comes only when 
the writer is unconscious of tiie 
detailed motions. No good cin 
result from making the correspon- 
dent self-conscious and_ over-it- 
tentive to small details. The critic 
and trainer must not be too pre- 
cise in his criticisms and he must 
carefully avoid subordinating tlie 
individuality of any writer to his 
own ideas of good style. If he 
does work with the object of 
bringing out the best that is in 
each one of them, he is pretty sure 
sooner or later to find his organ- 
ization a group of well-trained, 
able correspondents who need 
little or no supervision, and the 
letters that go out from his house 
will be truly representative of the 
concern. 


Chicago Ad Club Boosts Ad- 
vertised Foods 


“Advertised Foods Week” was a 
feature staged by the Chicago Adver 
tising Association last week in Chicago. 
Advertised brands of food were ex 
ploited on the daily menu and short 
talks were made by representative food 
advertisers. George L. Green, Chicago 
representative of the Shredded Whe:t 
Company, told how advertised foods in 
packages are less affected by increased 
costs than are non-advertised products. 
Mr. Green deprecated the possibility 
that the government might advocate 
bulk foods in preference to packag::l 
foods. Such a move, it was point: 
out, would upset quality standards az 
would have a tendency to discredit « 
tablished pure-food laws. 


Joins New York “Journal’ 


Staff 


George W. Walter, formerly wit! 


the Christian Science Monitor, 
joined the local advertising staff of t! 
Evening Journal, New York. 

Shelley B. Ford, for three years 
the staff of the New York Times, }s 
also become associated with the Ever 
Journal. 
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After January first, 1918, the rates 
for advertising in Printers’ Ink will 
be as follows: 





Run of Paper 


$80 per page—$160 per double page. 

$40 per half page. 

$20 per quarter page. 

Smaller space, 45c per agate line. Minimum 
one inch. 


Preferred Positions 


Second cover—$90 

Page 5—$100 

Pages 7-9-11-13—$90 each 

Standard center spread—$180 

Center of special four-page form—$180 


MT 


WHT 


Extra Color 


$35 extra for each color, for two pages or 
less. For more than two pages, $17.50 per 
page per color. 


Inserts (four pages or more) 
$80 per page, furiished complete by the ad- 
vertiser. 
Classified Advertising 
45c per line flat. Not less than 5 lines. 
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Contracts for twelve or more pages received before 
January first will entitle an advertiser to our pres- 
ent rates ($75 run of paper) during the entire year 
of 1918, provided at least 4 page is used in one of 
our issues before February 1, 1918, to apply on this 
order. 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuspLisH1InG COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 MApison AveENug, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: 1720 S stien Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Boulevard, KirK Taytor, Manager. 
Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius MatHews, Manager. 

Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., 
Taytor, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, ‘lel. Olive 43. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, $.W., G. W. 
KetTT_Le, Manager. 

Paris Office: 10 Rue de Ia Victoire, Jean H. 
FULGERAS Manag yer. 


Kirk 
Telephone Cherry 3262. 
Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50: 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. C lassi fied 
40 cents a line—net. Minimum order $2.00 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
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ee | don’t degen 
to a little regu- 


lation and econ- 
Better omy in war 


Business time,” said a 
business man to a Washington 
valunteer official the other day. 
“But after the war? How are 
we ever going to get back to the 
status quo?” 

“We will get back just as the 
big life insurance companies got 
back to their old practices after 
the Hughes investigation,” was 
the reply. “We’ll get back as the 
grabbers of public forest and 
water-power rights got back after 
Roosevelt and Pinchot finished 
telling the public about conserva- 
tion. We'll get back as the Kaiser 
gets back German colonies, trade, 
wealth and manhood—not.” 

Two views of war regulation 
prevail among business men. Ac- 


War asa 
School for 
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cepting the licensing, and pi 
fixing, and administration as 
temporary evil, many busines 
men believe they can _ best 
through this period of change 
suspending operations, and be»; 
ready to resume full speed wit 
the old organization as soon 
peace comes. But the more 
cerning now begin to see that 
war has brought, not stagnati» 
nor even a period of lessened 
tivity, but a time of inte 
growth, calling for every resou 
in intelligence and energy to m: 
the rapidly changing conditions 

The business man who tal 
this view of it—war as a schov 
—will alone be ready to “resunic” 
when school lets out. For the 
other man, waiting for the old 
conditions to emerge, will find 
himself a Rip Van Winkle in 
a new generation. The old con- 
ditions never do emerge. 

War is giving business a good 
many of its dearest wishes. 

As an example, take the need 
for better retailing that has been 
felt all over the country for five 
years or more, as manufacturers 
searched for adequate consumer 
outlets to distribute products that 
had been highly developed techni- 
cally, and through advertising. 
Everybody knew that something 
was wrong with retailing, the big 
stores along with the little—the 
retailers admitted it freely. 
Everybody knew, moreover, just 
where the trouble lay, for the 
mechanism of retailing had been 
investigated scientifically at Har- 
vard and elsewhere. Everybody 
was willing to do something to- 
ward improvement, but, somehow, 
the movement for better retail- 
ing didn’t get started. War has 
shown what was lacking—a great 
human motive, a great necessity 
to pull all men and all traces 
together, a great spiritual inspira- 
tion, if you please. War !ias 
brought that, and the retail trades 
have accomplished more in gvei- 
uine improvement the past 
months than was accomplisiicd 
in the previous six years. Of 
course, the merchant who trecd 
to get through the war by me: 
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g “doggo” until it blows over, 
then resuming, would find 

i aself living in a past genera- 

1 of business, with all his 

hods obsolete. 

he same parallel can be traced 
in every other line of business. 

ilroads are not going to be 

same after the war, because 

ppers and the public will not 

e the same. The splendid spirit- 

inspiration of the fully loaded 
fright car has already revolu- 
lized transportation. There 

s no good reason why this re- 
orm should not have come years 
co, except that the spiritual push 

s lacking. And so in every 

ther field. 

\We have suddenly passed into 

era where it is possible to see 

ngs whole, and build in the 
ass, while before our efforts 
ere balked by trade obstinacy 
iat we called “individualism,” 

d by sectional conservatism that 

is considered a prime virtue in 
the citizen and the business man. 

Most of the experiments inaug- 
urated by the Government are in 
the nature of leadership, not blind 
interference, and will bring us 
out of the old business world of 
ha lf-done tasks and partial values. 

The business world will, be unable 
to get back to that dim land after 
the war, even if it wants to, But 
it will not want to. For unless 
we can make it impossible to get 
back to the old conditions, we 
shall fail in war. 

So, as the really important thing 
in every period of change is the 
improvement in one’s thinking 
brought by new conditions, rather 
than the actual changes in busi- 
ess or political structures, there- 
fore the business man owes it 
to himself as a matter of self- 
reservation to live through this 
criod eagerly, keeping himself 
alive at the top. 


The news that 
the Post Office 
Department has 


Big Postal 
Surplus 

_ Shows Rate just turned over 

increase Is to the Treasury 


. a surplus of 
Special Tax $9,000,000, which 


is declared to be the largest in its 


history, will undoubtedly compel a 
“show-down” when Congress 
meets in December as to the 
real purpose of the recently au- 
thorized increase in second-class 
rates. 

When these increases were 
pending, the argument used to 
swing over wavering Congress- 
men, was that the Government is 
bestowing a subsidy upon pub- 
lishers, who no longer need it or 
deserve it. It was charged that 
second-class mail failed to pay its 
way to the tune of $80,000,000 a 
year and hence kept the Depart- 
ment from operating on a self- 
supporting basis. Incidentally it 
was pictured that the Department 
suffered woefully because of the 
policy of some publishers who 
use the express for short hauls 
and the postal service for long 
hauls. 

All such appeals for sympathy 
must now be discounted in view 
of the handsome surplus earned 
by the Government’s postal facili- 
ties. This surplus, by the way, 
represents a gain of 50 per cent 
over the $6,000,000 margin earned 
last year, which was the largest 
ever accumulated by the Depart- 
ment up to that time. It goes to 
show that the postal income as it 
stands to-day, is quite sufficient to 
take care of all things that some 
people expect of the Department, 
such as an improvement in serv- 
ice, etc. 

With earnings averaging three- 
quarters of a million dollars, net, 
a month, the only persons who 
can now plausibly contend for an 
increase in second-class rates are 
those who, in defiance of common 
commercial practices, insist that 
every department of a business 
should show approximately the 
same percentage of profit. In 
view of the function of the sec- 
ond-class as a “feeder” of first, 
third and fourth class there is 
more reason for the Post Office 
Department to refrain from seg- 
regating second-class than there 
is for the attitude of the modern 
department store manager who 
conducts a restaurant in the store 
even though the net earnings of 
this particular branch of the busi- 
ness be negligible. 


— 
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The absurdity of the plan dras- 
tically to advance prices just 
at a time when a business has 
turned the corner and is, as a 
whole, returning a handsome 
profit and gives every indication 
of being able to continue doing 
so, after years of conduct at a 
seeming loss, should be obvious to 
the officials of the Post Office 
Department. They should at least 
not be blind to the danger that 
an advance in second-class rates 
may result in a decrease in the 
volume of second-class mailings 
serious enough to make the in- 
crease defeat its own ends. 

If advertisers and _ publishers 
see fit to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of this surplus, Congress 
can reaffirm the new schedule of 
second-class rates only by con- 
victing itself of inconsistency. 
Shorn of the pretense of need for 
actual operating expenses, the new 
toll on second-class mail stands 
forth as a special tax, pure and 
simple. Viewed in that light the 
increase would, at most, be jus- 
tifiable only for the duration of 
the war. To impose such a levy 
without limitation to the war 
period is, therefore, for Con- 
gress to convict itself of insin- 
cerity. 

More to the point is that the 
second-class increase, if viewed, 
as it must be, as a tax, is pre- 
cisely the sort of special tax to 
which Congress has declared itself 
in the main opposed, even in 
time of war. For that matter it 
is a double “special” tax. The 
increased mail rate on the read- 
ing portions of publications is a 
“manufacturers’ tax,” such as has 
been so vigorously denounced by 
the ablest Congressmen. The ex- 
tra increase on the advertising 
sections of publications sent 
through the mails is a “consump- 
tion tax,” a form of tax so un- 
favorably regarded that it was 
stricken from the Revenue Bill 
as applied to sugar, tea, coffee, etc. 
Finally, along with the disclosure 
that the second-class postage in- 
crease is unnecessary for plant 
maintenance or operation but is 
baldly a special tax, is the evi- 
dence that Congress has not, in 
the case of publishers, stuck to its 
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ideals of justice. With other spe- 
cial taxes—for example, the ‘ax 
upon amusement  tickets—Cvn- 
gress has not only made it muan- 
datory that the tax shall be paid 
by the ultimate consumer, but jas 
so emphasized this feature of the 
assessment that the collector of 
the toll is relieved from the re- 
sentment that he would othervw ise 
face because of the advance in 
prices. No such provision as 
this has been made for pub- 
lishers. 

If Congress declines to 
knowledge that the second-class 
increase is a special extra tax 
and a even in the face of 
the $9,000,000 surplus, to con- 
sider postal income as a whole 
instead of breaking it up into 
component parts as is not simi 
larly done with postal disburse- 
ments, then can the proper rate 
for second-class mail only be de- 
termined by such a scientific in- 
vestigation of actual costs as has 
never heretofore been carried out. 
Indeed, without an authoritative 
pronouncement on the actual cost 
of handling and transporting sec- 
ond-class mail there will be no 
let-up in the agitation that it costs 
upward of nine cents a pound 
and hence should pay straight 
Parcel Post rates under the zone 
system. 


What 


is most vitally needed 
with respect to second-class mail 
is brass tacks information cover- 


ing the circulation by mail of 
specific, representative publica- 
tions. Heretofore there has been 
too much jumping at conclusions 
by mean of averages and deduc- 
tions for a full year on the basis 
of “weighings” of mail covering 
a brief period. The fact that the 
figures compiled by the Hughes 
Commission quickly became so ob- 
solete that both sides declined to 
accept them and the further fact 
that war conditions now obtain 
suggests that any attempt at cost 
keéping with reference to secon 
class rates should be a continuing 
investigation, even as the | 
terstate Commerce Commissi°? 
keeps constant tab on railros 
operating expenses and is st} 
nosed to adjust rates acco 
ingly. 
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For the 
‘Duration of the War 





THE FINEST YOUNG MANHOOD 
that our country can furnish 
is being put into khaki for the 
duration of the war. 


WIsE MEN are putting their busi- 
ness on a “duration of the 
war” footing. 


Woman’s Wor Lp has readjusted 
its affairs on a basis that guar- 
antees to advertisers a con- 
crete, dependable merchan- 
dising factor, no matter how 
long the war may last, 
through the medium of 


A BIGGER AND BETTER Book 
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Do YOU Want to 
Make More Money 
Out of Your 

Business ? 


If so—we can introduce you 
to a man who could do that 
for you. He now directs ad- 
vertising and sales for a big 
pure food corporation. 

He has made more money 
for this concern than _ its 
executives thought possible. 
He reduced overhead charges 
by $50,000.00— 

Cut advertising appropria- 
tions by one-third— 

More than doubled sales of 
leading items in one year. 
This man has a good posi- 
tion, a better one with a 
bigger opportunity would in- 
terest him. 

Address, A-Z, Box 28, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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The New 
Postal Rates 


Do you understand 
them ? 


Do you know how 
they will affect your 
business ? 


\ JRITE or phone to-day for 
FREE folder containing text 

of new law affecting postal rates, 
ruling of postmaster, tovether 
with a simple explanation of how 
the law will operate. 

Every advertising man should 
have this information! Your copy 
is ready to mail NOW. 


Circular Letter Specialists 
Printing, Multigraphing, 
Addressing, Mailing. 


TRE CORPORATION 


47 West 42nd Street, cor. 6th Ave., New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2050, 2051, 2052, 2053 
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Advertising Club Officials to 
Meet 


The presidents of advertising 
affiliated in the A. A. C. of W 
members of the National Adve: sing 
Commission have been invited to meet 
with the executive committee othe 
Associated Clubs in Indianapol. on 
November 12 and 13. Willian C. 
D’Arcy, president of the A. A. of 
W., outlined the purposes of the meet- 
ing in his letter to club president 

“Our programme,” he said, 
cover every phase of our work 
specifically, matters relating to the 
Liberty Loan—past and those to «me; 
matters of our vigilance committe: and 
its constructive work and wha‘ the 
future may expect of them; our © \uca 
tional work and what it has done and 
will do and what you want it to do, the 
matters of our finance will nati. ;ally 
be discussed, and our magazine will 
come in for consideration. 

“We want you to meet with us in 
Indianapolis, because that is our na 
tional headquarters. You can see and 
understand what the organization has 
done and how our work throughout the 
year is systematized and promoted. We 
want you to know and feel intimately 
what the various departments are 
capable of doing, so that when you 
turn to your club you will “ la 
position not only to help them, but to 
help the Association, which is organ- 
ized to improve advertising.” 


Grocers Advertise Whale Meat 


A group of twelve retail grocers in 
Vancouver, B. C., recently conducted 
a co-operative advertising campaign in 
that city to educate the public to the 
desirability of whale meat, which, the 
headline of one advertisement stated, 
“is more nutritious than beef and just 
as wholesome.” The fact is pointed out 
that the whale is captured many miles 


lubs 
and 


will 
but 


at sea, away from all shore contamina- 
tion, in perfectly clear blue water. 
The particular whale from which the 
meat was offered in this advertisement, 
fed exclusively on live shrimps. Sev- 
eral recipes for preparing whale steak, 
pot roast of whale, and curried whale 
were published. The meat sold at ten 
cents a pound. 

Bayard Resigns from Wendt 


Publishing Company 

Albert W. Bayard has resigned as 
secretary and manager of the W. F. 
Wendt Publishing Company, Buffa!., N. 
Y., publisher of American Blacksmith 
and La Hacienda. He has been man- 
ager of these periodicals for more ‘han 
ten years. 


Thornton Purkis in Canz!a’s 


Service 
J. J. Gibbons, Limited, Toronto, has 
loaned to the Canadian Gover: 
the services of Thornton Purkis, who 
will have executive charge of the ad- 
vertising of the National Committe: on 
Food Resources. 
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fraudulent Advertising and 
Unfair Competition 


he Federal Trade Commission has 
ded down a decision against the 


Mxenzen Specialty Company, New 
\ rk, which was engaged in the sale 
electric vacuum sweepers and 


iners. The following practices were 
d to constitute unfair competition: 
‘Advertising special sales of articles 
as to convey to the public the im- 
ssion of an unusual or advantageous 
er for a limited period, when in 
t the prices during such sales are no 
erent from those obtained at other 
t es. = 

‘Falsely representing that articles 

ve been purchased in large quantities 

order to sell them at less than the 

‘ular price. 

‘Fraudulently representing or con- 

ying to the public the impression that 

advertised price of an article is 

s than the regular price. 

“Making false and injurious state- 
nents to prospective customers con- 

rning the material of which competi- 
ive articles are constructed, or the 
cost of production of the same. 

‘Attempting to interest prospective 
purchasers by conveying a false impres- 
sion of expert and impartial advice on 
the best make of an article when in 
fact the advertiser is directly interest- 
ed in selling a special make.” 

The Muenzen Company was held by 
the Commission to have been engaged 
in the above practices, from which it 
was ordered to cease and desist. 





Press Feeders Strike in New 
York 


Members of the Feeders’’ Union in 
New York went on strike on Monday, 
October 29, demanding a wage. increase 
of $4 a week. Monday evening the 
president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union arrived 
in the city and a conference was held 
between a committee of the Printers’ 
League and of the union, at which a 
compromise was reached providing for 

at $2 per week increase for all 
feeders for a period of six months and 
an arbitration of their demand for a 
irther $2. 
This was accepted by the employers 

Tuesday morning and presented to 
the union at a special meeting held 
Tuesday evening. 





Paris Office for “‘Leslie’s”’ 


A Paris office for the centralization of 

.e work of the European staff of Les- 
ie’s Weekly will be opened in a short 
me by the Leslie-Judge Company with 
ucian Swift Kirtland in charge. 





Lytle Goes to Detroit 


}. Horace Lytle, formerly vice 
rresident of the Sloman Advertising 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has joined the 
ampbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 
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ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVE 


SALES PROMOTION 


A business producer. Has 
made good with one of the 
largest automobile manufac- 
turers in the world, and also 
in the specialty field. He 
might make a place for him- 
self in your organization, earn 
his salary of 5000 per year 
and make you two or three 
times as much more. Unques- 
tionable references—of course. 
Married, draft exempt. Box 
31, care of P. I., 709 Free 
Press Bldg., Detroit. 





ee 
RA ORRIN 
I Need a Good Copy 


and Service Man— 


One who is capable of hand- 
ling national accounts and 
has had some Eastern or 
Middle-Western experience. 





The Pacific Northwest, in 
which territory our adver- 
tising agency is located, is 
developing tremendously 
along advertising lines and 
the future holds wonderful 
promise and a good place 
to-day for the right man. 


Give me full details in your 
letter as to past experience, 
age, and qualifications for 
this work as you have your- 
self sized up. 


, All information will be 


treated as strictly 
confidential 


Address: D. S. Box 32 care 
of PRINTERS’ INK 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ECENTLY the Schoolmaster 

had occasion to look into the 
experience of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange in creating a 
market for orange juice, and was 
struck with the idea of how per- 
verse a merchandising problem 
can be. It is only within the last 
half-dozen years that people gen- 
erally began to hear about orange 
juice as a drink, and not until the 
exchange started to advertise it 
two or three years ago has it be- 
come an accepted beverage in the 
household. While the juice has 
for years been used here and 
there, for medicinal purposes and 
in other ways, the advertising 
drive of the exchange has made 
its use extensive—at least in the 
home, in the hospital, the dining 
car and in many public eating 
places. 

* * * 

So far, however, not much of 
a dent has been made on what is 
probably the most attractive divi- 
sion of the soft drink market— 
the soda fountain. You have no- 
ticed, haven’t you, that very little 
orange juice is served at foun- 
tains? It is seldom that you have 
seen its sale promoted there. The 
same is true of lemonade. This 
is one of the oldest of our modern 
drinks, and still it is only occasion- 
ally that you see a glass of it 
passed across the counter. Why 
is this? Don Francisco, adver- 
tising manager of the exchange, 
in a letter to the Schoolmaster, 
explains the conundrum: 

“The reason that the sale of 
orange juice has not developed 
through soda fountains,” he says, 

“fs the lack of a satisfactory de- 
vice for quickly and easily extract- 
ing the juice. The hand-cranking 
devices used with limes and lem- 
ons in most fountains crush the 
peel of the orange and, by releas- 
ing the oil from the rind, give the 
juice a bitter taste. Orange juice 
will not keep more than one day 
and to be best should be freshly 
extracted. 


juice business. 
8 


“There is another consideratio, 
To prepare orange juice is coi- 
sidered a ‘messy’ task for the dis- 
penser. The man who orders leni- 
onade or orange juice is likely to 
be greeted with a frown if the 
clerk is busy. He would rather 
let a machine mix malted milk, 
draw a glass of root beer from 
the spigot or pull the cap from a 
bottle of ginger-ale and thus serve 
his customer more quickly.” 

* * * 


It is the same old problem that 
the malted milk people faced 
years ago. PrinTERS’ INK has al- 
ready told how the Borden com- 
pany by giving free goods to deal 
ers who bought an electric mixer 
started a ball rolling, which, in 
a short time, developed an enor- 
mous business. Up to that time 
it was too much trouble to mix 
malted milk. To-day various com- 
binations of malted milk are 
among the “six best sellers” at 
practically every fountain in the 
country. The machine was _ the 
open sesame to a teeming market. 

The man who succeeded in dis 
pensing orange juice had to spe- 
cialize in the business. This ex- 
plains why orange juice stands 
have sprung up, especially in the 
East. Most of these little stores 
sell practically nothing else. A 
concern operating a chain of these 
stands is reported to have used 
10,000 boxes of oranges last year 
It has served over 35,000 people in 
a single day. According to Mr 
Francisco, the men who went into 
this business invented their own 
extracting machines. Nearly all 
of them use a different type. One 
of the first stores of this kind, ii 
not the first, was started at At- 
lantic City years ago. The pro- 
prietor found himself so busy that 
he decided to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the orange juice trade. 
It is said the stand has made him 
wealthy. 

The exchange has been up o1 
its toes in developing this orange- 
It has made a 
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most minute investigation of the 
pos sibilities, and is in possession 
of data, which it is using advan- 
tagcously in getting people to 
start stands in various parts of 
the country. The formula gener- 
ally in use is one gallon orange 
juice, one quart lemon juice, three 

llons water, with sugar to taste. 
‘his batch costs about $1.28. It 
ill yield approximately 80 seven- 

nce glasses. A glass sells for 
five cents, which would bring in 
four dollars gross for the mix- 
ture. 
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Recently a concern in San Fran- 
cisco has brought out’a machine 
which promises to be just the bat- 
tering ram that has long been 
needed to open up the fountain 
trade. In conjunction with its 
manufacturers, the exchange is 
now conducting an experimental 
campaign on the device in Cali- 
fornia. The experience gained 
there will later on guide in the 
national exploitation of the ma- 
chine. 

Building up a demand for 
orange _— is one of the ways 











October 15, 1916 ‘ 





The ileute J er arian 


Automobile Advertising 
October 14, 1917 (Show week Sunday) 38,346 Lines 


GAIN (276¢) - - 


That shows how the purchasing power of Journal readers has grown in a year 
‘*The First Newspaper of the South’’ 


“10,185 * 
28,161 “ 














New York 





The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the ™~ * Dr> Albert Lead Mold Process. 
S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


Cincinnati 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them chesdgt 


Sole owners of 


Chicago 


orld 


If you ask them, 
now what Rapid’s Service means. 























5c 


per man — 





y, 
22,000 BANK OFFICIALS WHO BUY) 


SUCCESSFUL BANKING reaches the man 
who purchases or influences the buying in 
22,000 banks—every copy is read by the “right 
A full page in two colors—$75. Write 


Successful Banking 


\ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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MERICAN 
(NOMRIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















EDEXCO MAP PINS 
Glass Head 
Color Will Not Peel or Scratch Of 
Solid glass heads. Steel points. Stay 
where you putthem, 2sizes—16colors. 
Color runs all the way through. 
Maps For Sales Plans 
Entire U. 8. or sep- 
arate states. Conven- 
ient sizes. 
Plotting Papers fer 
Charts 
To Show sales, oosts, 
profits and other vital 
statistics. 
- Send 30c, stamps or 
. coin for Big Sample 
. Package containing 
« Map Pins and other Map mark- 
Rs @ ing devices, sample EDEXCO 
°° ~ Map Mount. Charting Papers, 
Curve Cards, and our booklet for 
Executives. Graphic Presenta- 
exact size tion of Facts 
Booklet alone sent free if desired. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
626 Custom House St., _ Providence, R. I. 
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that the California Fruit Grow 
Exchange is taking care of 
rapidly increasing production. 
fore long it will have over 57.) 
more acres in bearing. In 
formity with its customary | 
sighted policy, market facilitie 
handle this expected increase . 
being established before the 
tual necessity for them ex: 
Over 21,000 acres of the oran 
that are not bearing are plan‘e 
to Valencias, which are sumi) 
oranges. These will come on 
market from May to November 
or during the peak of the oran; 
juice business. 
* 4 
This is a very nice merchandis- 
ing problem that should carry a 
lesson into many other fields. ‘'o 
develop a juice trade, advertising 
is necessary, but advertising 
couldn’t do it all. It was also nec- 
essary to organize a whole retail 
distributing system. 


In smoothing out the wrinkles 
that impede the progress of a 
product through the channels of 
distribution, often the advertising 
executive has to use the wiles of 
the detective, the resourcefulness 
of the lawyer, the patience of the 
undertaker and the persistency of 
the census taker. There is no tell- 
ing where the wrinkles may lie. 
In fact, sometimes their very ex- 
istence is unknown, and as a re- 
sult the failure of the product to 
move according to expectations is 
unjustly attributed to the adver- 
tising. These wrinkles may mani- 
fest themselves in unlikely forms 
and be found in the most unex- 
pected places. Until they are 
ironed out, the natural tendency 
of the advertising to pull will be 
obstructed. 

* * 

The Schoolmaster the other day 
happened to be passing a cigar 
store, and saw a sign advertising 
some cigars at what seemed to 
be an extraordinary reductio:— 








“GIBBONS: Knows CANADA" 
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tw nty-five cent “straights” at 
ab ut seven cents each, if his 
m« nory holds good. He stopped 
to nvestigate, and the cigar man 
died under the counter and came 
ou with a box of the cigars in 
qu stion. Very good cigars they 
wee, too—but the name of the 
br.nd was “The Kaiser Wilhelm 
civar” and the band on every one 
of them, as well as the label on 
th. box bore a handsome, highly- 
colored portrait of his Imperial 


(cr as some think it ought to | 


be, his Satanic) Majesty. There 
wes nothing wrong with the 
cicars; but people simply would 
not buy them under that brand, 
without an extraordinary price in- 
ducement such as was being of- 
fered when the Schoolmaster 
stopped to investigate. 

\nd still you meet an occasional 
old fogy who discounts the cash 
value of good will in the business 
world 

x ok * 

Sooner or later, some worthy 
college professor will write a text 
on advertising which will tell us 
just how far we may safely go 
in writing copy that is “different,” 
whether this difference be found 
in an impudently flippant tone, 
in breath-taking, 

in poetry that. doesn’t 
»’ or something else. When 
that long-needed text appears; the 








home-made | 


Schoolmaster will know better’ } 


how to judge a piece of copy 
like the following, in regard to 


which he is at present in consid- | 


erable doubt: 

(hat rangy boldness; that devil-may- 
care swank; that spare, greyhound 
fighting figure—all these are drafted, 
cut and needled into my Officers’ Uni- 
forms. They make a personage, not a 
mere person, out of you, radiating high 
pride of rank, flag and cause. 


You don’t pay me any more (as a | 


matter of fact, less) than for common 
“ready-made” Uniforms, 
like a bag and, after a week’s wear, 
lock as though ‘they had been slept in- 
My Special Despatch Pockets and other 
ex: lusive military features are procura- 
ble nowhere else. 


Undoubtedly, this copy is “dif- «| 


which hang! | 


1269 BROADWAY 
o PHONEMAD. SQ. S614 








Many of Amer- 
ica’sprominent 
advertisers, 


Booklets 
advertising 


agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class printing use 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 
Eighth Avenue, 33rd to 34th Streets 


Telephone 
Catalogs 


3210 Greeley 
SOMEWHERE IN NEW YORK 
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Camouflaged Specialties 








e e 
Advertising Man 
WANTED 
to look after our interests in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other cities. Good 

fleld for right man. 

REVISTA UNIVERSAL 
is becoming more popular every day in the 
Spanish-American field. Write to 2! Park 
Row, New York. 














o market a new product 


"TALK 
WITH 


Heegstra 


H. waltn HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E: Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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BEER. 9 persona) ad- 
Mr. vice and in- 
formation about Cuba and the 
great Latin-American field, is 
being fully taken advantage of 
by some ot the prominent Amer- 
ican concerns interested in this 
wonderful field, 
De usted attentamente 


The Beers Adv. Agency 
401 FLATIRON BLDG. 
Our Phone is GRAMERCY 563 


Where we are “Listening for your call!”? 


1 Constantly ADVERTISE your store; 
carried around in people’s pockets. 
Never wear oul, We make them 
in an endless variety and for many 
uses, Grocers and general stores 
and other retailers use them, Send 
for Folder. 


bent Taco 


Foremost medium in the power farming 
field, reaching manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers exclusively. 


Eastern Office: 253 Broadway, New York 


Tel. Barclay 5909 


STUBBS 
OF F'SET 


TISING LITERA- 
P RINTING TURE THAT RINGS THE BELL, 


THE STUBBS CO 














GUMMED LABELS 


© sed Sips Spin 


Insure the prompt delivery of your mail and express ship- 


ments by typewriting the name and address of the consignee 
aring your business 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
Are printed for addressing on your iter. Gummed 
labels in rolle are more convenient and economical than the 
old style flat and loose 1, y your gummed labels of 
gummed label specialists. 

Send for full particulars and eatalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 


PAGES 


CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10% 





ferent”; but is the uniqueness of 
a desirable sort? After all, being 
a soldier these days is a pretty 
serious business; the possession 
of devil-may-care swank has been 
going steadily out of fashion since 
the days of the Three Muske- 
teers. Today there is more at- 
tention to higher mathematics than 
to rangy boldness in the officer's 
brain. 

But how Porthos would have 
liked that advertisement if such 
a thing had existed in his day! 
And after all, the Schoolmaster 
may be wrong in assuming that 
Uncle Sam’s young defenders of 
to-day are so serious minded. 
What does the class think about 
it! 


True to His Convictions 


The purchasing agent lay in 
bed—sore smitten with a 
serious sickness. A 
specialist stood by his bed- 
side and said, “I can cure 
you.” “What’s your bid?” 
moaned the sick man. 
“Ninety-five dollars.” 
“You'll have to do better 
than that,” gasped the 
purchasing agent; “I’ve got 
a better bid irom the 
undertaker.”,—‘‘The Needle.” 


Edmund B. Siegerson Changes 
Position 


Edmund B. Siegerson, former branch 
manager at Albany and Buffalo for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and 
later supervising sales-promotion work 
for this company in Middle-Western 
territory, has been appointed _sales-pro 
motion manager of the McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Company, with headquarters 
at East Palestine, O. 











If a printer makes 
your Gummed Labels you 
undoubtedly pay too much 
for them, and besides, you get inferior 
labels. Why not let us make the next 
lot? We are SPECIALISTS in 


GUMMED siversing steve 


New Catalogue “R” on request. Write NOW 


National Label €¢ 
LS Quid: Av, Nashyitlea’ 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Advertising man who is 
faniliar with Catalog work. State 
salary wanted. Give references, etc. 
Box 338, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Young man in advertising department 
of manufacturing concern who has had 
advertising experience and can prepare 
layouts and write copy for booklets, etc. 
Should have general business experi- 
ence and be good at details. One who 
can use typewriter preferred but not 
essential. Box 341, care Printers’ Ink. 


ENGINEER — ADVERTISING 


A graduate engineer—age 25 to 32— 
with a thorough knowledge of mechanics 
nd copy-writing experience. Will have 

cllent opportunity to develop along 








es rtising lines. State experience, 
send photograph, and give status in 
regard to draft. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


Experienced Advertising Writer 
A woman who can write up women’s 
merchandise for a big retail store in a 
way that will appeal to women. Must 
have had experience in department store 
work, and be able to write simple, clear, 
correct, and forceful English. A fair 
salary to start and an excellent oppor- 
tunity to advance. Time will be saved 
if application states experience, school- 
ing, salary expected to start, and is ac- 
companied by specimens of work and a 
photograph if possible. All applications 
held strictly confidential, and any mate- 
rial sent will be carefully returned. 
Address Ernest S. Jaros, Advertising 
Manager, The F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 











SPECIALTY SALESMAN 
WANTED 


An exceptional opportunity for a 
iigh grade specialty salesman for 
sition with a responsible manu- 
cturing concern to sell an adver- 
sed electrical specialty of estab- 
ished merit to stores and factories. 
mmission proposition. Must be 
man with creative ability and 
sales experience. The right man 
“in easily earn $500 a month. Our 
‘ther salesmen are doing it. An 
-yceptionally rich territory now 
pen. Give full particulars as to 
age, present occupation, previous 
experience, etc. 


Address Box 333, Printers’ Ink 




















Opportunity In Special Agency 
Field Unequaled 


A leading Special Agency, twenty years 
in business representing prominent 
newspapers, desires a man with adver- 
tising agency experience for its Chicago 
field. Party in some Chicago agency 
preferred. We want a man whose func- 
tions have been to buy space and draw 
up contracts and who knows the rela- 
tions existing between advertising 
agencies and publishers. To the right 
man we offer a lucrative opportunity 
to get into the sales end. Full particu- 
lars will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress Room 1409, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Writer Salesman 


ONE OF OUR CLIENTS IS LOOK- 
ING FOR A MAN WHO KNOWS 
HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS-GET- 
TING BOOKLETS AND LETTERS. 
THIS IS A HIGH-GRADE PROPOSI- 
TION AND THE RIGHT MAN CAN 
MAKE A BIG JOB FOR HIMSELF. 
OUR CLIENT IS WILLING TO PAY 
A FAIR SALARY AT THE BEGIN- 
NING AND LATER TO PAY A MAN 
WHO HAS PROVED HIS ABILITY 
ON A_PROFIT-SHARING_ BASIS. 
SEND_ FULL DETAILS OF YOUR 
RECORD AND EARNINGS TO US. 
RUTHRAUFF AND RYAN, 
DEPT. 2311, 404 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Manager to take charge of successful 
centrally located factory making com- 
plete line of commercial, automobile 
and truck bodies and other accessories. 
Must direct entire manufacturing and 
selling policy. Only experienced and 
successful applicants with Al records 
will receive attention. Opportunity will 
be afforded to obtain part or controlling 
interest after ability is proven. Present 
owner compelled to retire after forty 
years’ successful operation. Present 
business and opportunity better and 
greater than ever before to man who 
can qualify. Applicant’s identity will be 
treated in confidence. Arrangements 
made for confidential interview with un- 
dersigned. Salary from five to fifteen 
thousand with chance for increase. Ad- 
dress MANUFACTURER, Box 330, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
HEALTH & LIFE 


Develop your health and efficiency at 
home. Send for my FREE booklet, 
Supreme Living, and learn how. Thor- 
ough, practical, successful—no drugs. 
VIRGIL A. DAVIS, M. D., 240 Minor 
Bidg., Kansas City, "Mo. 
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IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. e clip 
newspaper ads—your line—all principal 
cities. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INK 


Creative work.—Now assistant edi:or 
trade journal, seeks wider opportun 
training in illustrating, six years’ si 
ographic experience, college gradu 
Box 328, care Printers’ Ink. 





__after a custom- 
20% More Returns—*iter 4. custom: 


been analyzed by us—worthless names 
reduced—new prospects added. Safe- 
guard your returns by Buckley-Dement 
guaranteed Mailing Lists—compiled to 
order—based on analysis of your par- 
ticular requirements. 

New List Catalog—Free! 
Write for Buckley-Dement List Cata- 
log. Lists 3000 lines of business with 
price of each—gives State Counts for 
planning campaigns, valuable informa- 
tion you want and need—with colored 
map of U. S. Sent free—write on 
your letterhead. Buckley, Dement & 
Co., 605 S. Clark, Chicago. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Agency opportunity in New York by 
writer of three years experience. Strik- 
ing samples. No previous agency train- 
ing. Age 28. Start $25 week. Box 
335, care Printers’ Ink. 





Specialty Salesman—N. J., with own 
automobile, national advertisers’ mis- 
sionary, expert distributor, wants agency 
with headquarters Atlantic City. Cork- 
ing record. Bond. Box 323, care P. I. 
If you have passed the “ginger,” 
“punch” and “clever” stages and want 
a sane and sensible catalogue or booklet 
prepared, I have time to handle some 
more such work. Box 322, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








Ad-Writer—Several years’ experience, 
original samples of copy, wants oppor- 
tunity in agency or as ad manager’s 
assistant. Married, of good education. 
Salary $25 a week to start. Box 324. 





Fifteen years’ varied experience—first 
as newspaper, then as advertising man. 
First-class solicitor, writes exceptionally 
well (college man). Likes people and 
gets along well with them. Box 344; 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY — Young 
man five years a copy writer, merchan- 
diser, solicitor, and counsel to mer- 
chants in daily newspaper field wants 
position in copy and plan department. 
Box 326, care Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER 


An advertising salesman who has a suc- 
cessful sales record and who, by virtue 
of appearance and ability, is capable of 
selling a high-class product—Who has 
‘a good character and can furnish high- 
est references? 

The amount this man can earn to-day 
is not as essential to him as the amount 
he is to earn in the future. Therefore 
he places OPPORTUNITY ahead of im- 
mediate salary. Box 334, care Printers’ 
Ink. 











PRACTICAL RESEARCH 
MAN 


with prominent agency desires to char 
best of reasons. 4 years’ experience c'ty 
and road; 25 yrs. old; draft exempt; » i 
go wherever wanted. Box 336, P. 





e 
Copy Writer 
A young woman of good general ed 
rial and advertising experience, now 
with agency, seeks position -as copy 
writer. Box 346, care Printers’ Ink. 





Technical graduate—15 years’ clear sales 
record in electrical and mechanical 
lines; student of modern business meth- 
ods, seeks position as sales mgr. with 
moderate-sized manufacturing concern. 
Can furnish Al references. Box 32°. 





Farm Paper Man 


Six years’ experience holding successive- 
ly positions of advertising solicitor, ad- 
vertising manager and editor and man- 
ager. Best endorsement from preseiit 
poe rigid but paper is changing hands 
and I want to change locations. Address, 
327, Printers’ Ink. 





“A Diamond In the Rough.” 
Young man, 20, full of “go,” original- 
ity and common sense, seeks beginner's 
position with advertising agency or in 
advertising department of reputable 
firm. High school graduate; Alexander 
Hamilton Institute student; business ex- 
perience, exceptional references. Box 345. 





EXPORT manufacturers’ representa- 
tive, now selling hardware specialties 
and tools regularly to over 100 export 
firms, with thorough knowledge of the 
business and confidence of buyers, 
wants exclusive control of few adii- 
tional lines. Compensation in commis- 
sion on increase of business. Address, 
Export, P. O. Box 109, New York City. 





TO MANUFACTURERS 


Are you obtaining the maximum 
sales and efficiency? As an expert 
want to confer with you on sales clos- 
ing, sales managing and advertisi: 
Will consider change having assurance 
commensurate with service. Personality 
and character of quality. Box 340, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young woman, thorough grasp publi-h- 
ing, agency and manufacturers’ advcr- 
tising department workings. Gained «x- 
perience as assistant and secretary ‘ 
department managers and officials 
each branch of business. Accustomc 
executive duties, handling own co: 
spondence, supervision details. Ex; 
amanuensis. ard worker. Highest « 
dentials. Salary $35. N. Y. only Box . 
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Adve:tising Man of wide experience as 
space salesman and manager. Success- 
ful record, favorably acquainted 
throu hout Eastern territory and West, 
now ngaged, seeks broader opportunity 
on g neral or class publication; best 
refer neces; letters confidential. Box 
342, «are Printers’ Ink. 





The ery successful Advertising Man- 
ager for large Southern Department 
Stor). a man of unusual training who 
comb res merchandising knowledge and 
adve: ‘ising experience with thorough 
tech cal knowledge of the printing busi- 
ness a valuable combination—desires 
new onnections immediately. Chicago 
i P) ladelphia preferred, but not essen- 
tial Address “Efficient,” Box 337, P. I 


NAIL ORDER SALESMAN 


Thor ughly scientific in methods and 
just iver conscription age, desires con- 
nections. Employer says: “He has abil- 
ity t» discover weak points in a cam- 
paig) —a quality more rare than the 
bility to determine strong features.” 
Two sales plans now being universally 
used. University training in Econom- 

Moderate salary and commission. 
Box 547, care Printers’ Ink. 








Some Manufacturer or 
Agency Can Use Me 


BEC \USE—I can write forceful, sales- 
prod cing advertisements and letters— 
| have had ten years’ experience in re- 
tail nd semi-technical lines—I have 
had the right education for advertising 
ind marketing work. Single, 29 years— 
Out of the draft. New York City pre- 
ferred. Box 332, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Right Hand Man. 


whose business training covers six years 
of stenographic and general office ex- 
periciice; two years as business and 
advertising manager of a trade maga- 
zine and one year as private secretary 
to business manager of a metropolitan 
daily. Three years’ selling experience 
together with intimate knowledge of the 
tools of advertising. Would make a 
dependable assistant to sales or adver- 
tisine manager. Age thirty-one, college 
educa tion, Address Box 343, care 
Print rs’ Ink. 


| Want a Man’s Work 


ire the opportunity is big. I will 
lp a big man or group of men to 
it over the big idea. I will want 
a share of the rewards such as my 
ility, vision, energy, application 
d hard work will merit. 
I appreciate the difficulties of busi- 
ness. I have shouldered responsi- 
ities and met pay rolls. 
. Age 34. A wife, a girl, a boy. 
= are all taken with my 
ni Have perfect health. 
Have you the opportunity?? 
Initials are S. F. E., Box 325, 
cre Printers’ Ink. 




















Subscription 
Increase 


After December first, 
1917, the subscription 
price of PRINTERS’ 
INK will be $3 per 
year—l10c per copy. 
Foreign postage, Two 
Dollars per year extra, 
Canadian postage One 
Dollar per year extra. 


Subscriptions dated be- 
fore December 1, 1917, 
accompanied by cash, 
will be accepted at 
present price of $2 
(Canadian $2.50, For- 
eign $3.00) to extend 
one year beyond ex- 
piration of present 
subscription. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


UCH well known advertisers 

as Yuban, O’Sullivan, Lux, 
Harper & Brothers, Loose- Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Review of Reviews, Butterick, 
Peet Bros., Franklin Simon, Oliver 
Typewriter Co., Franklin Motor 
Car Co., and many, many others, 


used pages in The Rotogravure 
Section of The Chicago Tribune 
during the current year. 


The wise advertiser will order his 
Spring schedules for 1918 Roto- 
gravure now. Rate, $1,000 per 
page (9% in. x 15% in.). , 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 





